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‘HIS career cover depicts still another 

interesting opportunity open to the 
home economics graduate who majors 
in institution management. Meet Mil- 
dred Hearn, manager of Institution 
Food Services for the General Foods 
Corporation. From her offices in New 
York, Miss Hearn supervises the large 
program for General Foods’ institution 
products which is designed to help users 
of large quantity recipes. 

The cover photograph was snapped in 
the cafeteria kitchen of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in New York 
City which is managed by Nationwide 
Food Service, Inc. Miss Hearn is giving 
tips on arranging gelatin salads to Grace 
Sherron. This actual on-the-scene con- 
sultation is but one of the services of 
her department. For a description of the 
many facets of her work turn to page 
174 and her article, The Crowning 
Fortune. 

Mildred Hearn is a graduate of the 
University of Maryland and holds both 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in home eco- 
nomics. She took her dietetic internship 
at Johns Hopkins University hospital. 
For one year she was assistant director 
of halls at Vassar, then for six years 
managed ‘cafeterias in Washington, D. 
C., Baltimore and Philadelphia, before 
joining General Foods. 

This spring she is to be honored by 
her alma mater and named their “Busi- 
ness Woman of the Year 1952.” 


P By Their Own Bootstraps, Almost! 
U is the way Letitia Walsh describes 
the progress of the life adjustment edu- 
cation program in Illinois—in which ef- 
fective action has been brought about 
by teachers, pupils and parents work- 
ing together. \s head of the home 
economics education department of the 
University of Illinois in Urbana, Miss 
Walsh has participated in the combined 
programs of life adjustment education 
and curriculum studies sponsored by 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction. Her article on page 156 re- 
ports the activities of the communities 
in Illinois where these programs are be- 
ing carried on and the special contribu- 
tions home economics is making. 

This is the first follow-up article to 
the one prepared by Mary Laxson and 
Howard Cummings of the U. S. Office 
of Education which was published in the 
March issue. ‘Their article stated the 
basic beliefs of life adjustment edu- 
cation and the reasons why such a 
program has been considered necessary 
for the better education of all boys and 
girls. In May we shall present the third 
in this series by Mildred Weigley Wood, 
coordinator of homemaking education 
for the Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Teaching Family Living is Fun, page 
159, is the report of another family 
living course which was instigated be- 
cause boys insisted that they had need 
for homemaking courses, too, Just how 
the course was planned and the results 
are described by Marie Kittle, the home 
economics teacher in Philippi High 
Scltool, Philippi, West Virginia. 

April 14th is Pan American Day. So 
this month we salute our friends south 
of the border—and the teachers from 
our country who have been aiding in 
some of their educational programs. 4 
Point IV Adventure in Panama _ sub- 
titled “Susan and Thelma Call a Prayer 
Meeting,” was written by John E. Grin- 
nell, teacher training specialist in the 


education division of the Institute of 


Inter-American Affairs. See page 158. 

As the lead article in the clothing 
section, Henrietta M. Thompson of the 
University of Alabama describes an- 
other kind of adventure in The Fash- 
ion Forum, page 161. This is a new 
approach to adult education in the 
areas of clothing, textiles and related 
art which has been so successful that 
it has become an annual event.  Per- 
haps the Fashion Forum is an activity 
that could be adopted in other states. 

Equipment that Equips for Teaching 
Management, page 167, is the first pub- 
lished report of a professional research 
project sponsored by the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation and developed at 
the University of Illinois. The article 
was prepared by Mildred Moore who 
carried out the research while at II- 
linois, but who has since become a 
member of the faculty at Ball State 
Feachers College in) Muncie, Indiana. 
A second article on the findings of this 
research study will be printed in the 
May issue. 


Y the learner hasn't learned, the 
teacher hasn’t taught,” so went the 
slogan of the Job Relations Training 
courses which were popular during 
World War II. My co-workers used 
to have many discussions over the 
validity of this statement. 

Recently, I heard another slogan that 
seems more appropriate to our work as 
home economists. “You have to reach 
before you can teach,” said an_ official 
of the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion when he explained why cooking 
shows were being dropped from national 
TV program lists. Pointing out that 
the popularity ratings of these shows 
were enormously below competing pro- 
grams such as the Kate Smith hour, he 
remarked that it would be better to in- 
corporate cookery demonstrations and 
nutrition facts into the Kate Smith 
show, for instance, because the num- 
ber of women reached would be vastly 
larger. And after ali, he said, you have 
to reach before you can teach! 

This slogan can be elaborated in 
many ways. It is the crux, it seems to 
me, of all our public relations efforts 
in behalf of home’ economics. It 
means that we have to seize every pos- 
sible opportunity to mix and work with 
other groups—for home economics can 
not grow in isolation. We have to 
become acquainted with parents and 
the consumer public before we can in 
turn begin to acquaint them with the 
many values of home economics. 

But we have to become more than 
just speaking acquaintances. With it 
must go understanding. We must know 
the backgrounds of the people whom 
we should like to reach, their desires, 
their patterns of living, their imme- 
diate needs. We must use good psy- 
chology in interpreting our wares, too, 
and try to discover what elements ot 
our programs will most attract others. 

All this is necessary before we can 
find ways to stimulate the public’s in- 
terest in what we have to teach them. 
For if we cannot reach our public— 
both literally and figuratively—then in- 
deed the learner won't have learned, 
because the teacher won't have taught! 
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To augment 


your sewing lessons... 


SEND FOR THE 
CELANESE’ 


FABRIC PACKAGE! 


Eight useful haif-yard samples of fabrics for 
apparel and decorative uses are neatly packaged 
in this kit! Complete with details of technical 
characteristics and practical application. Sam- 
ples are large encugh for you to intelligently 
explore the draping qualities of fabrics, and 
enable you to teach an effective story on color 


selections. Prepared specifically for teachers, 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 


Educational Department 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 











this sample fabric kit will help to make your 


textile and clothing classes more interesting. 
Available prepaid at the rominal charge of 

$3.00. (Here’s real saving since the fabric alone 

would cost $6.90 at current retail prices.) Just 

fill in the coupon below .. . and let the Celanese 

Sample Fabric Package lend real aid to your 

teaching throughout the coming year. 

YORK 16, N. Y. 


MADISON AVE., NEW 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off 


Date 





Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 





Name 





School 


State = 





City sacs Zone 
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HE 15th Summer Refresher Course 

in Textiles and Testing Techniques 

is being offered by the United States 
Testing Company, Inc. The three-week 
program will be held at the Testing 
Company’s main laboratories in Ho- 
boken, New Jersey between July 7-25. 
As for the last two years, three credits 
can be obtained from Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College by participants. 
The course is open to representatives in 
home economics, education, retailing 
and others having some elementary tex- 
tile training. 

All phases of analyses on textiles and 
related merchandise, identification of 
fibers, dye chemistry, detergency and re- 
search will be covered through lectures, 
demonstrations and practice sessions. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 
various textile processing and finishing 
techniques, with field trips planned for 
interested students. Further informa- 
tion and application forms can be ob- 
tained by writing Dorothy McDonald, 
Director, Consumer Service Division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey. 


Family Work Conference 

A work conference on the problems 
of the family in the defense decade will 
be held this summer from July 7-25 at 
Columbia University Teachers College. 
The conference which gives university 
credit will consider the sociological, 
psychological and economic problems of 
the family. Students will study the ef- 
fect on families of military service, mo- 
bility, housing inadequacies, women in 
industry, inflation, shortages in con- 
sumer goods, health and other services 
and explore effective ways of adjusting 
to these problems. 

Professors of the work conference will 
include Helen Judy Bond, Laura W. 
Drummond, Mary Evans, Natalie K. 
Fitch, Neva Henrietta Radell, all from 
Teachers College; Erna Van Horn, Ore- 
gon State College; and William Smith, 
Jr., Pennsylvania State College.  Fur- 
ther details may be secured from Dr. 
Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


U. of Hawaii Holds Workshop 

rhis summer, the University of Ha- 
waii will offer a Workshop in Family 
Life Education, with Dr. Muriel W. 
Brown serving as consultant. Dr. Brown, 
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who is consultant in family life educa- 
tion for the U. S. Department of Ed- 
ucation, will conduct two workshops for 
mainland and island teachers and com- 
munity leaders. The workshops run- 
ning six weeks will be divided into two 
parts. The first session will be of a more 
general nature whereas the second will 
be devoted to curriculum planning and 
development of materials in respective 
areas. 

The University of Hawaii, situated 
at the crossroads of the Pacific, is the 
only institution of higher learning 
within a 2,000 mile radius. Because 
of its location in one of the most inter- 
esting areas of race and culture con- 
tacts in the world, students are given 
an opportunity to exchange ideas and 
become acquainted with new cultures 
and customs. 


Family Relationships Institute 
The Department of Home Econom- 
ics Education of St. Louis University 
will hold an Institute in Family Rela- 
tionships from June 1-17. It will pre- 
sent the need for an integrated edu- 
cational approach to marriage and the 
family. Attention will be focused on 
a thorough knowledge of the contem- 
porary American Catholic family, the 
adolescent, the male-female dichotomy, 
boy meets girl and building a marriage 
and home. 

Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., su- 


(RR ae RR St ase 
*« 
Dates To Remember 

April 5—Regional meeting of Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in N.E.A., 
Boston, Massachusetts 

April 13—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 26-May 3—National Baby Week 

April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls Week 

May 10—Mother’s ‘Day 

June 15—Father’s Day 

June 24-26—Biennial convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


June 24-27—Forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 12-14 — 1952 American 
School Food Service Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, California 


* 
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pervisor of the Institute, will be assisted 
by members of the departments of home 
economics, sociology, psychology, social 
work and religion. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from Reverend 
Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean of Grad- 
uate School, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis 8, Missouri. 


Boys and Girls Week 

Learning to Serve will be the theme 
of Boys and Girls Week, to be observed 
from April 26 to May 3. This year, 
the purpose of the week is to focus 
community attention on youth’s achieve- 
ments as well as their problems 
through activities emphasizing citizen- 
ship, church, school, home, career, prep- 
aration, health, safety, international un- 
derstanding and recreation. 

Since the dissolution of the Boys 
and Girls Week Advisory Committee, 
Rotary International has taken over the 
promotion of Boys and Girls Week. 
Interested groups can obtain further in- 
formation and program material through 
local Rotary Clubs. 


From Here To There— 

Donna Muckerheide has joined the 
staff of the Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. She will assist Director Laura 
Wilson in the test kitchen and on ra- 
dio and television. Miss Muckerheide 
was a former home economics instructor 
at Kewaunee and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Clara Gebhard Snyder has been ap- 
pointed as consumer service consultant 
to the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. Nationally known 
consultant in home economics, she was 
formerly director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute and organized the consumer 
education program for the egg and 
poultry industry. 

Dorothy Godfrey has become Home 
Management House Adviser at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. She was formerly 
district home economist for Westing- 
house. 

Jane Grau has been named Home 
Service Director of Duquesne Light 
Company in Pittsburgh. She succeeds 
Anne Sutter who has retired after 17 
years with the Company. 

Elizabeth S. Gorvine is now chairman 
of the home economics department and 
associate professor at Adelphi College. 
Formerly, she was in charge of teacher 
education in this department at New 
York University. 

Opal D. Stech has been appointed 
assistant professor of institution man- 
agement at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, where she will direct teaching 
of quantity cookery and institution 
management. Miss Stech is a former 
state extension worker in Indiana. 
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WEIGHT ° 
REDUCTION Det- 


BASED ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


This new, 10-day diet is an extension of a 
basic 3-day diet developed in a carefully con- 
trolled research study.* The menus meet 
recommended daily dietary allowances of 
the National Research Council, in all re- 
spects except calories. It is a safe diet. 


VARIETY FOR MEAL-TIME INTEREST 

The meals illustrated show just one day’s 
menu in the 1200-calorie diet. There ate 66 
foods used in the 10 days—ample to keep 
alive the dieter’s interest and enthusiasm. 


A CHOICE OF 1200 OR 1600 CALORIES 
People of different occupations, age and sex 
have different energy needs—even while 
reducing. This fact is recognized in this diet 
plan. In the 1600-calorie plan, “‘snacks”’ are 
provided to make dieting psychologically 
easier. 


POPULAR “EVERYDAY” FOODS 

Unlike ‘‘fad’’ diets, Common Sense weight reduction calls 
for foods easily purchased everywhere. Accepted foods — 
meats, potatoes, breads, vegetables, fruits, and dairy prod- 
ucts—form the diet pattern. 





FAMILY-TYPE MENUS 

The 10-day diet fits into any family eating plan. 
No ‘‘special” foods or preparation are required for 
the dieter. 


COSTS ONLY 67¢ A DAY 

A safe, effective reducing diet need not be expen- 
sive. Costs are based on Chicago prices, Spring, 1952, 
and may vary seasonally and locally. But the diet 
cost is low (67c per person a day,1200-calorie diet). 


MAIL COUPON FOR A REVIEW COPY 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Dept. PHE-4 


Please send me a review copy of the new, safe, 10-day Common Sense Weight Reduction 
Diet of low-cost, everyday foods—based on research at the University of Nebraska. 























NAME 
*Leverton, R. M. and Gram, M. R., 
“Weight Reduction of Obese Young ita 
Women," Journal of American Die- STREET 
tetic Association, June, 1951. The 
study was done at the University of CITY ZONE STATE 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 


QUANTITIES FREE FOR DISTRIBUTION 
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HY have educational films been so 

successful? Cecile Star, film editor 

for the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature answers this question in an article 
on Films For Learning, published in a 
recent issue of the New York State 
University Newsletter. She believes 
variety and quality are the main reasons 
for their popularity, despite certain 
hardships encountered by film users. 

“The teacher’s responsibility,” points 
out Miss Star, “is to choose the right 
films for the right classroom moment 
if it is to be a real teaching aid. A 
good film should be informative, inter- 
esting and even stimulating to the 
audience. The right film is often found 
by trial and error. A teacher must 
see and use films until she has her own 
sense of their value to classes.” 

One of the frequent questions of edu- 
cators is: Where can 16 mm. films be 
rented? One of the most complete list- 
ings of educational films with rental 
sources has been compiled by the U. S. 
Office of Education and is available for 
25 cents per copy. Film catalogs from 
16 mm. libraries are also usually avail- 
able without charge. 

Miss Star believes films are excellent 
because of what they can show and tell. 
Chis is what makes films in the class- 
room a fascinating challenge to educa- 
tors today. 


Value of Education 

To help combat the problem of youth 
leaving high school before graduation 
is the basis for High School: Your Chal- 
lenge. Directed to the average high 
school student, the 16 mm. sound motion 
picture stresses the advantages of a 
high school education and the value of 
taking active part in school activities. 
This thought-provoking film was pro- 
duced by Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago 1, Illinois in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Herald Hunt, General 
Superintendent of Schools in Chicago. 


New Projection Chart Offered 
The guesswork in the use of projec- 
tion equipment is eliminated by a new 
projection chart available without 
charge. Information on correct screen 
sizes and models, lens focal lengths and 


projection distances for all types of pro- 
jectors is given in easy to read tables 
and diagrams. For example, the chart 
tells the proper screen size if the pro- 
jector and projection distance is known, 
and vice versa. Also included are dia- 
grams on seating arrangement and au- 
dience size. The chart can be ‘obtained 
from Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 1221 South Talman Avenue, Chi- 
cago, II. 


New 4-H Film 


The story of 4-H home improvement 
has been dramatized in the new 16 mm. 
sound and color 4-H film, The Fifth H. 
Sponsored by the Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation, it is based on true stories of 
the accomplishments of real 4-H Club 


boys and girls. The film, which has a 
running time of 43 minutes, can be 
obtained for transportation costs from 
The Venard Organization, Peoria 2, 


Illinois. 





A family plan home projects to- 
gether in the film described at left 




















UR two and a half years of tele- 

vision have given us lots of fun and 
lots of headaches. But from them we 
have learned a lot about what goes into 
a good television show,” writes Flor- 
ence Neely, home service director of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

“Instead of the typical platform dem- 
onstration, a very informal and conver- 
sational manner is necessary. The dem- 
onstrator must act as though she were 
talking to one or two homemakers in 
the living room where they are watching 
the program. 

“Another big difference is, of course, 
in the timing. In the average platform 
demonstration a few extra minutes may 
be taken, but the clock on a television 
program is relentless. Running two 
minutes overtime means that those last 
important minutes are cut off the air. 
Thus, the program must be carefully 
worked out ahead of time and close in- 
terval timing adhered to. Planning a 
‘cushion’ of about half a minute at the 
end of the program which can be in- 
cluded or omitted as time allows with- 
out destroying the show’s continuity is 
very practical. Our program is usually 
centered around a complete meal—din- 
ner, lunch, breakfast or a party—and 
we prepare as much of it as_ possible. 
One typical menu includes broiled liver 
and bacon, corn pudding, asparagus 


with almond butter, scones, lemon ice 
cream and butterscotch squares. In this 
instance only the bacon is cooked ahead. 
Everything else is prepared and put in 
the oven, broiler or freezing unit of the 
refrigerator. When it is not possible 
to prepare as much of the meal, the 
most interesting, photogenic or educa- 
tional phases are shown. The final dis- 
play is the climax of the program and 
the complete meal is always shown for 
the closing shot. All, or most of it, is 
prepared ahead of time and attractively 
arranged on a large tray placed on the 
demonstration table. 

“We have found the use of the over- 
head mirror very successful to show 
work in progress or finished products. 
Seeing flour go through a sifter from 
above is quite dramatic; also, fluting 
the edge of a pie shell is more easily 
seen. It has its disadvantages, too, we 
discovered, when the label on a_ pie 
wrapped for freezing had to be printed 
backwards. 

“The show is televised right in our 
own kitchen. It is very convenient be- 
cause there is no transporting of food 
and eGuipment to the station and dem- 
onstrations ‘at home’ are always easier. 
However, the arrangement does cause 
several problems, the greatest of which 
is noise. As a result, a number of pre- 
cautions must be taken to keep noise 
at a minimum-—the stainless steel table- 
top is covered with a plastic oil-cloth- 
like material, moleskin is put on the 
bottom of some dishes and utensils to 
prevent clatter, etc. 

“Although some companies have one 
television ‘personality’ in the depart- 
ment, we have found that rotating sev- 
eral people on the weekly programs 
gives variety and is liked by the audi- 
ence. One person gives the demonstra- 
tion. Another who assists her is men- 
tioned in the introduction so that if 
she comes into camera range, the audi- 
ence will not be surprised.” 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
4 2S ~—S Breakfast, Lunch, Supper — 
eS CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 











Let WAX do your housegleaming! 



























































Wax is a dining 
room table's best 
friend...and yours, 
too. Cleans and 
protects woodwork 
and window sills, 
retards tarnish on 
silver. 


See oe | SOS - BB 
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Here wax protects and beautifies the wood floor wad 
and paneling, picture frames, fireplace and mantel, 


book shelves and furniture. Polish your floors J oO we ne € o Oy § WA xX 


many times faster with a rented Electric Polisher. 
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REE TO HOME ECONOMISTS! Once again at housecleaning 
Pine Johnson’s Wax reminds you of a special housegleaming offer. 
A choice of any one of six household wax products free, plus a 
new student circular which reproduces these 
illustrations and includes a “‘Housegleaming 
Checklist”—tells what to wax and 
which wax to use. 



























































































Let wax clean and protect counter tops, chrome 
furniture, plastic cushions, and expensive 
kitchen equipment. Self-polishing wax, of 
course, on all kitchen floors—linoleum, rubber 
and asphalt tile, plastic, etc. 





Bedrooms need wax, too, from floor to door... for protection, 
rt beauty and ease of maintenance. A waxed room is a clean room 
rf 


—especially important in 








nurseries. 









FREE! Choose One! 


Beautiflor cleaning and polishing wax @ Paste Wax e Pride, the no- 
rubbing furniture wax e@ Cream Wax e Glo-Coat Self Polishing 
Wax e Waxed Floor Cleaner 

Why not take this opportunity to get acquainted with a wax product you 
may not have tested? Take your pick. It’s free! 


Consumer Education Director 








SEE COUPON ON PAGE 191 


Free! New Housegleaming Checklist available in quantity for your classes. 
Consumer Education Department, S. C, Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Johnson's'', 

Beautiflor'', 

"'Pride’’, ‘‘Glo-Coat 
are trademarks of 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
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part 2: THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM IN ACTION IN ILLINOIS 


CHOOLS in Illinois are lively places 
these days. ‘The Illinois Life Ad- 
justment Education Program-lIllinois 

Curriculum Program, sponsored by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, is responsible for stimulating and 
coordinating these activities. Self-ex- 
amination by schools is only the first 
step. The hopeful exciting part lies in 
the action programs that follow. In 
both undertakings, teachers, pupils and 
parents do almost “pull themselves up 
by their own boot straps!” 


Basic Studies 

Let’s consider the Illinois communi- 
ties where a Life Adjustment Education 
Program is in progress. During 1947- 
1949 school people and citizens in these 
communities took a long hard look at 
their schools. Facts were secured by 
carrying out studies designed to dis- 
cover: 
The holding power of the schools 
Hidden tuition costs in the schools 
The extent and character of pupil par- 
ticipation in extra-class activities. 
Adequacy of available guidance services 
The help that graduates got from their 
high schools. 
Inventories, tests and schedules were 
furnished on a largely cost-free basis. 
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up by their 
own bootstraps 


Local data and analyses, and state-wide 
summaries were reported back to the 
communities by the Bureau of Research 
and Service of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Many of the facts disclosed were 
cause for rejoicing. Often the results 
were unexpected and disturbing, but 
always enlightening. The reactions to 
these findings pointed up the need for 
a common agreement as to what each 
community expected and desired of its 
local schools. So the formulation of 
some such practical statement of beliefs 
and purposes became the first order of 
business on the part of schools and 
communities. 


Home Economics Studies 

Home economics teachers were some 
of the first to request help in  inter- 
preting the implications for their own 
departments of the local basic studies 
and the recently formulated educational 
philosophies. ‘To work with these in- 
terested teachers, curriculum consult- 
ants, in teams or individually, were 
made available by the State Program. 
They came from outstanding high 
schools as well as from State and _ pri- 
vate colleges and universities, and from 
the State Board for Vocational FEduca- 


,.. almost! 





By Letitia Walsh 


tion. Since each of the home economics 
departments was starting at a different 
stage of development, the amount and 
kind of contributions by consultants has 
varied widely. 

First, needs must be identified. For 
instance, the basic follow-up study on 
high school graduates seemed to pose 
the most urgent challenge to home 
economists everywhere. The sharp dif- 
ference between the extent to which 
boys reported they had been prepared 
for effective family living, as compared 
to girls’ replies, was obviously signifi- 
cant. Thus one need for program im- 
provement was located. As additional 
problems emerged from the results of 
local basic studies, they served to give 
direction to a long-time program for 
improvement in each community. 

Always, home economics teachers and 
consultants worked together. But they 
had different contributions to make. 
The home economics teachers surveyed 
critically their present curricular offer- 
ings, and were sometimes astonished to 
discover the lack of articulation between 
grades and courses. The consultants 
pointed up the uniquely influential po- 
sition of elementary teachers and of 
parents in family life education. The 
home economics teachers deplored the 
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number of high school students working 
while attending school and dropping 
out as soon as possible. The consult- 
ants raised questions as to the responsi- 
bility of home economics teachers for 
better preparing youth for employment 
as well as for family living. 

Ultimately some decisions and plans 
had to be made. The home economics 
teachers selected the most important 
problems and determined the order of 
attacking them. The consultants of- 
fered up-to-date research findings perti- 
nent to these problems and the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary for the pro- 
duction of such survey instruments as 
seemed to be feasible. 

And so studies were made all up and 
down the state. Each study was tailor- 
made to fit the conditions, interests ana 
needs of a given community. But every 
study was based upon the principle that 
programs are sounder and _ better ac- 
cepted when individuals have had a 
part in the developments that affect 
their children and their community. 
Respondents to the questionnaires, in- 
ventories and interview schedules were 
boys and girls in school, other high 
school teachers, elementary teachers, 
school administrators, enrollees in adult 
classes, parents, lay leaders in the com- 
munity, employers, graduates and “drop- 
outs” from the local schools. One city, 
for example, secured a sampling of the 
“home troubles” reported by children in 
every grade from 1 to 12, and both 
teachers and parents were impressed 
with the way in which these problems 
duplicated the developmental tasks of 
each age level, as set up by authorities. 
Always the replies of one group were 
balanced against those of one or more 
related groups to secure the soundest 
and most helpful information. 





This report of the part home econom- 
ics plays in the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation Program in Illinois was prepared 
by Letitia Walsh who is head of home 
economics education at the University 
of Illinois. The illustration at left 
shows a typical planning session. Here 
the home economics teacher, the high 
school principal, two parents and five 
students of Hillsboro, Illinois plan a 
family living discussion panel. Because 
of the petitions for a 12th grade family 
living class for boys and girls, students 
decided a committee should study pos- 
sibilities of such a course and present 
a plan to the Senior Assembly. It was 
so well received that almost 100 pupils 
registered for the course. 
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Use of Findings From Studies 
Altering any existing program to meet 
even the most clearly indicated needs 
is proving to be a long hard job for 
teachers. But once parents and other 
adults have become involved through 
informal studies, they are eager to sup- 
port teachers’ efforts at improvement. 
Advisory councils, ad hoc committees 
for specific responsibilities, and even in- 
dividuals have helped through: 
Interpreting with insight from expe- 
rience what appeared to be contra- 
dictory findings from studies 
Explaining to the lay public the need 
for and purposes of any curriculum 
innovations, especially those for 
boys 
Displaying willingness to participate 
in high school activities, such as film 
showings, panel discussions, demon- 
strations and play schools 
Encouraging increased expenditures 
for improved physical facilities and 
teaching aids appropriate to the 
changing curriculum 
Providing intelligent 
pupils’ work experiences at home 
and in employment 
Coordinating programs of churches 
and other community groups with 
the school offerings in family life 
education. 


guidance for 


Another source of help available to 
teachers is a graduate course dealing 
with curriculum building and evalua- 
tion of family life programs which has 
already been offered by the University 
of Illinois in six centers. Such organ- 
ized study seems to be necessary if re- 
source units are to be developed for 
sharing with others. Moreover, there 
is a tremendous advantage in having 
teachers of elementary grades and many 
high school subjects work toward mu- 
tually accepted objectives. A coordi- 
nated total program is evolved more 
amiably and effectively than when each 
group works independently. In such 
classes parents serve as the major re- 
source persons, along with representa- 
tives of law, medicine, religion, social 
welfare and other community groups 
influencing family living. 

Out of all this activity certain pro- 
gram emphases appear to be emerging. 
Boys are increasingly enrolling in classes 
taught by home economics teachers. In 
the senior high schools mixed classes in 
family living are becoming common, 
but in the junior high schools girls go 
to industrial shops for projects related 
to their present home living while boys 
are in the homemaking laboratories. 


Teachers experienced in instructing 
only one sex are finding that there is 
considerable “life adjustment” de- 
manded of them by these new arrange- 
ments! ‘Teacher-education institutions, 
accepting this fact, are now making 
every possible effort to provide home 
economics student teachers with some 
experience in teaching boys. 

The vital contributions of elementary 
teachers to the improvement of family 
living are becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. A wealth of teaching aids—mental 
hygiene readers, family life films and 
records, “home” equipment in the class- 
room—supplement the elementary teach- 
ers’ other assets of training in child 
development, close association with par- 
ents, and a happy facility for adjusting 
pupils’ school study to homes. For ex- 
ample, parents in one school were de- 
lighted to get together regularly for 
“family sings” after they discovered their 
children had been taught the old songs 
they had enjoyed in their youth. Ele- 
mentary teachers, too, have given a 
warm welcome to pupils in family living 
classes who seek experience with little 
children in the lunchroom, on the play- 
ground, and even in teaching them 
manners, nutrition, conservation of be- 
longings, mutual respect and cooper- 
ation. 

A Family Living Consensus Study, 
designed to help high school teachers, 
pupils and parents know what a good 
program is and to become involved in 
the planning, has been developed at the 
University of Illinois. Since the con- 
sultants available are limited, four In- 
ventories are provided to local schools 
as needed. This is ane of the first of 
a series of twenty-one separate but simi- 
lar local studies in all subject matter 
and service areas of public education. 
To this date only a few schools have 
started to use these materials but many 
more are expected to avail themselves 
of this help later. 


A Look Ahead 
Although uncertainty 
day's world, planning for the future can 
not cease. “Stock taking’’ at this point 
seems to indicate the following needs 
currently recognized and even now be- 
ing studied in various centers of the 
State Program. 
1. Providing released school time for 
teachers and coordinators of home eco- 
nomics to work together on curriculum 


dominates to- 


revision 

2. Extending the promising develop- 

ments to more schools and more teach- 
(Concluded on page 183) 
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E’LL call a prayer meeting,” said 
Susan, her chin set in a manner 
I had learned to recognize. Thel- 


ma’s eyes twinkled. She loves prob- 
lems—and Susan’s “prayer meetings.” 
Thelma is the spokesman at the 
“prayer meetings” for Susan’s Spanish 
is limited. Obstacles piling up at San 
Carlos school had reached the point 
where most field workers would have 
given up, but not Susan or Thelma. 

Susan’s glance swept around the 
lunchroom, rested for a moment on 
Dora, the young “economia domestica” 
teacher, then settled on Thelma again. 
Susan’s smile that flaunted obstacles and 
knew no language barrier was broad and 
deep. “Better ask her to have the 
parents come at 4:30 tomorrow,” she 
said quietly. 

The die was cast. The meeting would 
be held. I knew what would happen 
and I wanted to be there. 

Susan Hughes is the North American 
Specialist in Home Life Education and 
Thelma Palma is the Panamanian As- 
sociate Specialist. ‘They comprise one 
of the teams working under Point IV 
on the improvement of rural educa- 
tion and through it the betterment of 
rural life in the tropical Republic of 
Panama. Another team works in Ag- 
riculture and Manual Arts and a third 
in the field of elementary education. 

The project is jointly sponsored by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Panamanian Government and 
operates through what is called the 
“Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Educacien.” I am the Teacher 
Trainer and Director of the program. 
Associated with me is a Panamanian 
specialist in teacher education. The 
project is one of several Point IV pro- 





John Grinnell is a teacher training 
specialist in the Education Division 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
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grams in Panama conducted under a 
Chief of Missions by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Gov- 
ernment of Panama. 

Susan and Thelma had thrown their 
resources first of all into developing 
good lunch programs in the schools of 
the “nucleo escolar.” The “nucleo esco- 
lar,” a group of fourteen rural schools 
around a central demonstration school, 
was the frame within which the Rural 
Education staff thought best to begin its 
operations and from which it hoped to 
spread its influence and its activities to 
all parts of the Republic. In El Higo, 
the central school, they had met with 
some of the usual obstacles—lack of ade- 
quate training on the part of the teacher 
in charge, inadequate funds from the 
Government, little or no community 
participation and extremely low in- 
comes of the farmers campesinos. 

At first only thirty pupils were fed 
while others stood around hungry, 
watching with wishful eyes. Their 
parents could not afford the ten cents 
per day charged for the soup and the 
scant government funds could feed only 
a few of the most needy. Susan and 
Thelma had their “prayer meetings” 
and soon ninety children were getting 
bigger and better lunches than the 
thirty had been getting. Bodies are a 
little stronger and eyes a little brighter 
at El Higo now. But much remains to 
be done. 

There were one-teacher schools where 
the native soup was prepared over an 
open fire under an improvised shelter. 
There were two-teacher schools and 
three-teacher schools with and without 
lunch programs, but always with nagging 
problems for the teacher and gnawing 
hunger for the children. In no school 
was the need greater nor the prob- 
lems more overwhelming than in San 
Carlos. Added to the usual obstacles 
was a long-standing and serious breach 


a Point IV adventure 
in Panama 


By John E. Grinnell 





Above: Children in lunchroom. 
Susan and teacher sample soup. 
Teacher starts fire in stove 


between the teachers and community. 

The Government builds the schools, 
hires the teachers, supplies them with 
what teaching materials they have and 
with a small allowance for pupil 
lunches. Usually the community feels 
no responsibility for the school. Not 
infrequently a real conflict between 
parents and teachers results. No ac- 
tivity of the school is more likely to 
be the center of this conflict than the 
lunch program. Instead of looking to 
the community for help the teachers 
look to the big, busy remote National 
Government. Lunch programs started 
bravely fail if the government allow- 
ance does not come promptly, or the 
programs are slow to start or are dis- 
continued for weeks at a time. And 
always there is the cruel problem of 
choosing which children should be fed. 
Sometimes, too, if there is conflict and 
suspicion between the parents and the 
teachers, government money is withheld. 

San Carlos is one of our bigger 
schools and naturally, we wanted it to 
be one of our best. So Susan and 
Thelma called the meeting. Would 
the parents come? Would they help 
or would they criticize? With more 
than a little anxiety we awaited the 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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HY can’t we learn to cook?” “I'll 

bet I could bake as good a pie 

as that!” These were typical re- 
marks made by boys of our school as 
they stuck their heads in the doorway 
of the home economics room enroute 
to other classes. I was quite used to this 
and even a small piece of pie or a 
cookie generally sent them happily on 
their way. 

So I was not quite prepared for the 
delegation of boys who called on me 
one day two years ago. One lad earn- 
estly said, “We have been listening to 
the girls on our bus discuss what they 
call ‘family relations,’ and it sounds in- 
teresting. Do you think we could take 
such a class? After all, you know, it 
takes our cooperation, too, in this family 
living business.” 

Assuring them that I would see what 
could be done, I presented the idea to 
our school principal. He was_inter- 
ested and had some suggestions of his 
own relative to what he thought should 
be included in such a course. He ob- 
served that boys in our school seemed 
to lack the social maturity of their girl 
peers. His suggestions and some from 
other teachers were used to make a 
check list. Items included those topics 
which might be of most importance and 
interest in the lives of high school up- 
perclassmen, which could not be used: as 
subject matter in this type of course. 
This list was presented to the junior 
class of about one hundred pupils. 
Eighty-two indicated their interest in 
having such a class. 

When the course of study for 1950-51 
was made up the new class, called Per- 
sonal-Social Relations, was included. It 
was to be a one-semester subject open 
primarily to senior boys and girls, for 
credit in home ecenomics or social stu- 
dies. Twenty-one enrolled the fall sem- 
ester. Of this number twelve were girls, 
five of whom had not previously taken 
home economics during their high 
school career. The nine boys declared 
they felt like pioneers as they rather 
hesitantly walked into the classroom 
that first morning. “I suppose we'll be 
called sissies,” said one, ‘‘but I’m willing 
to risk it.” 

Setting up the course of study and 
planning the semester’s work was done 
by the pupils. To create interest and 
bring suggestions to the minds of the 
pupils, I had prepared an exhibit of 
valuable study aids such as the Science 
Research Associate Life Adjustment 
Series booklets, National Forum Ma- 
terials and textbooks on family living 





Mrs. Kittle is a home economics teacher 
in Philippi High School, Philippi, West 
Virginia. She has written several articles 
for Practical including Evaluation of a 
Home Economics Course in June 1950. 
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teaching family living 


is fun... 





and personality improvement. The bul- 
letin boards displayed cartoons focused 
on the problems in personal and family 
living. After spending some time brows- 
ing through the materials each indi- 
vidual was asked to list those items 
which seemed of greatest interest to him 
and which he would like included in 
the course. From these suggestions a 
check list was made up and presented 
to the class the following day. By this 
they indicated in what sequence they 
wanted to consider the units. 

Recurrence of the same questions on 
the pupils’ papers was no surprise to 
me. They asked: 

How can I become a 
person? 

How can I improve my manners? 

Shall I go steady in high school? 

How can I get dates? 

Why can’t I get along better with 
my family? 

Why do my parents treat me as a 
child? 

What did I inherit? 

How can we develop a sound attitude 
toward sex? 

How can I make sure 
the right mate? 

What preparation should I make for 
a successful marriage? 

The very repetition of these questions 


more likable 


I will select 


By Marie A. Kittle 


proved to me that it was going to be 
relatively easy to base the course en- 
tirely upon the interests of students. 

Informal discussion of the above top- 
ics was the most common method of 
procedure used in teaching. However, 
for variety the pupils prepared and pre- 
sented socio-dramas, held debates on 
disputable points, conducted _ polls 
throughout the school and community, 
gave demonstrations, viewed films and 
film strips and conducted panel dis- 
cussions, Various self-evaluation devices 
were employed. Early in the course 
each pupil selected what seemed to be 
the physical or personality trait which 
was his greatest handicap. He then in- 
vestigated methods of improving this 
trait and tried to work out for him- 
self a satisfactory program for improve- 
ment. Occasional conferences with the 
teacher or other interested adults guid- 
ed him in his efforts. 

In studying the problem, “What 
causes family quarrels,” the pupils listed 
the most common causes of quarreling 
in their families. Most frequent causes 
suggested by this particular group were 
(1) social privileges, (2) money prob- 
lems, (3) use of the family car, (4) 
school and study problems, and (5) 
home responsibilities. Each pupil se- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lected the cause which to him seemed 
most pertinent, and also’selected three 
other people in the class with whom he 
wished to work in presenting a panel 
discussion on this particular cause of 
family conflicts. 

Each panel also invited some adult 
person in the community to participate 
in the discussion. The adult was se- 
lected by the pupils on the basis of his 
knowledge and experience in the topic 
and his understanding of both the 
youth and parent point of view. These 
adults were a diversified group and 
brought interest and dignity to each 
panel. They included a state trooper, 
a doctor, a minister, the guidance su- 
pervisor, a homemaker and mother of 
teen-agers, a popular coach of athletics 
as well as the high school principal. 
With one exception all the adults were 
parents. 

Lack of time was the greatest draw- 
back in the panel discussions. Words 
lew so fast back and forth between 
he panel and the audience that the 
bell, annoencing the end of the class 
»eriod, would ring, before a summary, 
rould be made. To judge. the panels,” 
a committee made up an _ evaluation 
device in the form of a rating scale. 
Points for rating included: evidence of 
preparation of material, delivery and 
participation by panel members and 
audience. Every panel was rated by 
every other group, by the adult mem- 
ber, the teacher and the panel members 
themselves. The final score was a total 
of the evaluation by all of these. The 
classes agreed at the end of the sem- 
ester that this panel discussion activity 
was one of the highlights of the course. 

Throughout the semester opportuni- 
ties to develop poise and social ma- 
turity were provided. Chairs were some- 
times pushed back and help given to 
the boys and girls who wanted to im- 
prove their dancing. The boys of the 
group occasionally acted as hosts at a 
“coffee hour.” When a party or other 
social function was in the immediate 
future, the classroom became a _ practice 
ground for brushing up on social 
amenities. 

Students brought many personal prob- 
lems in dating, family relations and 
school activities to the “clearing-house,”’ 
as the class was dubbed by one youth. 
No lesson was so urgent that time could 
not be given to a current need. In fact, 
it was through these problems that some 
of the best “teaching moments’ were 
provided. In all cases students were en- 
couraged to make decisions and choices 
in the light of values that are important 
for personal and family well-being. 

Enrollment jumped to twenty-eight 
the second semester, with an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls. The hesitant, 

(Concluded on page 187) 
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This is an account of how senior girls at ; ; 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia were guided in 
developing their own advanced clothing courses 


By Jeannette S. Lockard 


Y the time clothing students are 

seniors they should be able to plan 
their final clothing course. At Madison 
College, which specializes in teacher 
education, they are given that oppor- 
tunity. 

This does not mean that the stage 
had not been carefully set to bring 
about the desired student reaction. We 
began with a showing of historic cos- 
tume slides. This developed into a 
discussion of the styles of the past in 
relation to present fashion trends. Ques- 
tions asked at this time served as a 
basis for the group in working out what 
they would like to learn during the 
semester and in initiating the methods 
to be used in solving each problem. 

To have an understanding of how a 
dress designed by a French or American 
designer may eventually be found in 
pattern books, these future teachers 
made a study of the pattern companies, 
how they function and also of the work 
of some of the modern dress designers. 

Many seniors were interested in plan- 
ning their wardrobes for their first year 
of teaching and some were concentrat- 
ing on their trousseau. All were inter- 
ested in how a non-professional could, 
with some degree of accuracy, predict 
which of many fashion trends would 
be popular six months hence. While 
reading the trade magazines, they had 
noticed the number of times certiin 
fashion trends were mentioned. Each 
class member chose a particular topic 
which especially interested her such as 
color, fabric, fashion trends in gar- 
ments or accessories, and checked the 
number of times it appeared in con- 
secutive issues of the Woman’s Wear 
Daily. This was done mainly outside of 
class and extended over a period of 
several weeks. Graphs were then made 
of the results and the students wrote 
their prediction of the spring fashions 
from their findings. They had the pleas- 





Miss Lockard is an assistant professor 
of clothing and textiles at Madison Col- 
lege in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 


ure of seeing many of these predictions 
come true. 

By vote, it was decided to limit the 
number of garments constructed to two, 
so that each girl would have sufficient 
time to work out her own design and 
be able to use a form of decoration new 
to her. Little opportunity had been 
afforded the participants in previous 
courses to learn the hand detailing, 
tucking, lace insertion and other decora- 
tive details found in the more expen- 
sive garments. They started with a 
blouse, using a fitted basic flat pattern. 
This opened the way for learning the 
principles of pattern adaptation and 
dart manipulation. The second gar- 
ment, a dress, was undertaken in the 
same way. 

Mainly, the garments were made of 
simple fabrics such as linens, organ- 
dies, batistes and voiles, but after they 
had been personally designed and deli- 
cately appliqued, fagotted, pintucked 
or hemstitched, the simple fabric _be- 
came an article of unusual beauty and 
workmanship. The freedom of choice 
and of action seemed to stimulate the 
students to do exceptional work. Tea 
was often served during a break in the 
long laboratory period in an informal, 
friendly atmosphere. 

Since most of these future teachers 
would soon be planning and organiz- 
ing exhibits and shows for their own 
schools, they were given the full re- 
sponsibility of planning, organizing 
and presenting two clothing exhibits at 
Madison. In the past spring, a general 
display of all garments and _ articles 
made in the department were displayed 
in the morning. In the afternoon of the 
same day an exhibit with a garden 
party theme was given on the campus 
green. To take care of the possibility 
of rain, alternate plans were made for 
an indoor showing. 

Interest in the event was created in 
other departments of the college by 
having the children observed by the 
child development classes model the 
children’s dresses. Dances at intermis- 
sions by the modern dance group add- 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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N February 22 and 23, about one 
hundred and fifty homemakers and 
business women met on the campus 
of the University of Alabama for the 


They 


fourth annual Fashion Forum. 
Federa- 


were representatives of the 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Alabama 
Division of the American Association 
of University Women and the Federa- 


tion of Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs. These organizations 


along with the department of clothing, 
textiles and related art and the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Alabama are co-sponsors of the Forum. 
The Fashion Forum is a new adven- 
ture in adult education in the field of 
clothing and textiles. It grew from 
a need expressed by leaders that Ala- 
bama women needed institutes or 
forums centering around their special 
interests and problems. It was felt 
that the State University should take 
the initiative in meeting this need. 
Accordingly, the presidents of 
three state organizations, which 
co-sponsor the Forum, were invited to 
the original planning conference. They 
gave enthusiastic approval to the idea 
and agreed that their members would 
be interested in attending a_ two-day 
session on fashion and fabrics. Mrs. W. 
E. Deer, then state president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, suggest- 
ed that the session be called a ‘Fashion 
Forum.” Although it was recognized 
that this name might imply a “light” 
program rather than one which would 


the 
now 





Henrietta M. Thompson is head of the 
department of clothing, textiles and re- 
lated art in the School of Home Eco- 
momics at the University of Alabama. 
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also emphasize latest scientific and eco- 
nomic trends, the name was unanimous- 
ly chosen for its general appeal. 

Letters were then sent to publicize 
and explain the purpose of the new 
Fashion Forum. These stated that the 
Forum would be “an informal confer- 
ence centering around the problems of 
women in selecting suitable and becom- 
ing clothing, in assembling a_ unified 
wardrobe and in securing satisfactory 
service from the apparel and_ fabrics 
available today.” ‘The letter also indi- 
cated that new styles created by Uni- 
versity students would be displayed and 
authorities from the apparel#and textile 
industry would be invited to  partici- 
pate in the conference. 

It was decided by the planning com- 
mittee that the conference should be 
limited to about one hundred people. 
Since there are advantages to this size 
group, attendance was kept to this num- 
ber in the first three Forums. But in 
1952. the organizations decided that 
their quotas should be increased to fifty 
members each. 

An interesting development was that 
the Alabama Home Economics Associa- 
tion asked to be included in the group 
of sponsoring organizations. The Steer- 
ing Committee will consider this re- 
quest at its next meeting. 

The first two of the Forum, 
the delegates were housed in hotels. 
This year and last, dormitory accom- 
modations on campus were available. 

The cost of attendance has been kept 
toa minimum. A $5.00 charge includes 
an overnight stay in the dormitory, 
two luncheons, one breakfast and a ban- 
quet. There is no registration fee. 
The University arranges the program 
takes care of allt incidental ex- 
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By Henrietta M. Thompson 


penses such as printing of programs, 
decorations, flowers, express charges for 
exhibits and special maintenance costs. 

At each Forum there has been a fea- 
tured speaker. A leading fashion co- 
ordinator from a nearby city was in- 
vited the first year, a well-known de- 
signer from New York was the “star” 
at the second conference and in 1951, 
Dorothy Siegert Lyle, director of con- 
sumer relations for the National In 
stitute of Cleaning and Dyeing gave 
two major addresses. 

This year, the main speaker was Er- 
vin Wyatt, Jr., couturier of Miami and 
Paris, who had recently returned from 
the Paris and New York fashion show- 
ings. Mr. Wyatt was graduated from the 
School of Home Economics at the Ure 
versity of Alabama in 1942, and is the 
only man ever to have received a B.S. 
in clothing and textiles here. His ad 
dress, “The Heart of a Dress,”’ which 
was illustrated with models from his 
spring collection, was the high point of 
the Friday evening session. He was 
presented to the group by Ann Wat 
son, of the Fashion Design De- 
partment of Avondale Mills. Sallie 
Hill, editor of the Home Department 
of the Progressive Farmer, presided at 


head 


the evening meeting after which a re- 
ception was held at the University Club. 
Among other first day activities were 


discussions centering on the theme, 
“Beauty on a Budget.” Lila Lea Hill- 


house, fashion editor of Birmingham 
News, spoke on “Facts and Figures,” 
and Helen Knapp, an instructor at the 
University, addressed the group on 
“Plan a Dress That Flatters You.”’ At 
the evening banquet, Dr. John M. Galla 
lee, University president, welcomed the 
(Concluded on page 179) 
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1952 Maid of Cotton— 


Introducing Patricia Ann Mullarkey, a senior 


in home economics at Southern Methodist University, 





To give tucks soft appearance once 
pressed, Pat slips dull edge of 
silver knife under each one to lift 
it gently away from body of dress 


chosen this year’s Maid of Cotton— 


Patricia Mullarkey of Dallas, 
Texas was selected 1952 Maid of 
Cotton over eighteen other final- 
ists last January at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. Contestants were judged 
on personality, poise, intelligence, 
background and ability to meet 
people and address groups, as well 
as on appearance. As the Cotton 
Maid, Miss Mullarkey will make a 
good-will tour in the United States, 
Europe, South America and Can- 
ada. During her travels as fashion 
ambassador of the American cot- 
ton industry, she will extend greet- 
ings to public officials and_ not- 
ables, star in all-cotton fashion 
shows and be a featured guest on 
radio and television programs. 

America’s foremost designers 
have created an all-cotton ward- 
robe of thirty-eight outfits for her 
to wear on the tour. This every 
occasion wardrobe includes cotton 
shoes, gloves, bags, hats and lug- 
gage. Specially designed French 
creations will be added to her ver- 
satile cotton wardrobe while she 
is in Europe by such designers as 
Jacques Heim and Christian Dior. 


In her travels she finds 


Pat cleans her washable 
cotton gingham slippers in 
a matter of seconds by giving 
them a lively soapsuding 
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On these pages Patricia models four 
fashions from her cotton wardrobe. 
Opposite page: Two piece dress by 
Dorothy Cox in grey jacquard cotton. 
Here: Italian’ inspired sports  out- 
fit in tweedy denim; date dress by 
Renault in eyelet embroidered cotton 
batiste; “frosted” cotton frock by 
Jerry Parnis, highlighted with tucks 





her all-cotton wardrobe easy to take care of 








4 siti 20 
In ironing her full bias Pat puts on cotton gloves After washing detachable Pat first irons each ruffle 
skirt, Pat follows grain of to wash, dips them in warm ties, Pat saves time by of crinoline, then slips 
material to avoid stretch- soapsuds, Fingernail brush finger - pressing between iron point into gathers for 
ing or sagging of hemline removes extra soiled spots thumb and forefingers “pirouette silhouette” look 
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Prints are receiving the lion’s share of fashion emphasis 
this spring. Bold prints, spaced prints, prints with stripes, 
the polka dot and tiny tie-type prints, as well as 

simple color splashes, are interpreted in the newest suit, 
dress and separate silhouettes. Here are five easy-to-make 


fashion favorites that seem to say, Prints, Please! 


OPPOSITE PAGE, left to right: 


e Advance Pattern 5962, sizes 12-20, 35c. 
Trim two-piece dress for small allover prints. 


e Advance Pattern 6110, sizes 12-20, 35c. 
An all-occasion dress with diagonally buttoned 
closing accented in a solid color bias binding. 


e Advance Pattern 5956, sizes 12-42, 35c. 
Figure flattering town dress with novel neckline. 


THIS PAGE, top and right: 


¢ Advance Pattern 6094, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
A “Sew Easy” dress with intriguing skirt design. 


© Advance Pattern 6051, sizes 12-18, 35c. 
Cartwheel sleeves complement the circular motif 
in the flaring skirt and the keyhole neckline. 


e Fabrics are Bates Disciplined cottons, 
Venetian Mosaic Tiling, Byzantine Grillework 
and Monte Carlo, a print of flashing fireworks. 
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Starting at top, counter clockwise: 

6061 for the petite type 
6079 for the dramatic type 
6110 for the average type 
6037 adds to bustline 
5768 minimizes full hips 
5528 whittles bustline 


Advance 
Advance 
Advance 
Advance 
Advance 
Advance 


Pattern 
Pattern 
Pattern 
Pattern 
Pattern 
Pattern 


All patterns in sizes 10-20 except 5768 
which comes in teen-age 10-16, All 35c. 
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By Eve Smith 


RINTS, always fashionable, — this 

year attain a new height in popu- 

larity. America’s top designers are 
accenting prints in all types of lines, 
including sportswear, streetwear, eve- 
ning gowns, house 
dresses. 

Together with the standard printed 
rayons, cottons and nylons, this year 
fabric manufacturers have added gold 
prints, frosted taffetas, sheers and woven 
prints in failles and wool challis. Pat- 
terns range from bold spaced prints, 
small allover prints, border prints, one 
way prints and all varieties of stripes. 

Everyone can wear prints to advan- 
tage—but not everyone should wear the 
same prints. Height, weight and color- 
ing of individuals will determine the 
type of print to choose, as it does in 
the selection of every dress or pattern. 
Keep these factors as well as your per- 
sonality, proportions and the purpose of 
the garment in mind when making your 
selection. 

The petite, sweet type should log- 
ically select the small allover design 
in soft, delicate fabrics such as dimity 
or sheer, or the vertically striped prints. 


sleepwear and 


For the tall, dramatic person, bold 
spaced prints, or stripes used horizon- 
tally are most suitable. : 

Miss ‘‘Average,” of course, has no 
problem and can wear almost any print. 

Prints coordinated with plain fabrics 
help to proportion the figure. A fairly 
large print blouse combined with a 
plain skirt will add illusionary inches 
to the bustline, while a dark plain 
blouse and a bold print skirt with a 
light background will whittle away 
overly-large bust proportions. A small, 
allover printed skirt, gathered softly, 
and a plain bodice will hide large hips. 

Next, consider the purpose of the 
garment. A full-length evening dress 
with its greater area and more glam- 
orous appearance can be made in a 
larger, bolder, more colorful print than 
might be chosen for streetwear. Pa- 
jamas and other nightwear, in keep- 
ing with their restful purposes, should 
be made of conservative prints in sooth- 
ing hues. Date dresses might take the 
sheer frosted prints; house dresses a 
floral or geometric design. 

The cut or design of the garment 
will influence the print selection. Tucks, 
pleats or large folds will compliment 
neither the design nor the print. Choose 
a simple basic dress with as few seam- 
ing lines as possible. Watch the pat- 
tern envelope illustrations for sugges- 
tions. Expert fabric research - staffs 
choose current prints for these illus- 
trations based on their adaptability to 
pattern designs. 

Laying out and cutting a pattern is 
the most important step in achieving 
a well-constructed print dress. In work- 
ing with one-way prints, borders or 
bold prints, care should be taken to see 
that the placement of the pattern pieces 
is correct. A one-way print should be 
treated as a “nap fabric’; that is, every 
pattern piece must lay in the same 
direction with the print. 

Bold prints should be spaced care- 
fully to achieve the best effects in the 
finished garment. Avoid “dead-center” 
placement, or crowding near seam lines. 

In using border design prints, decide 
first where the border is to appear— 
at the side seams, along the hemline, 
waistline or bodice. ‘Then place the 
remaining pattern pieces carefully to 
best utilize unbordered area of fabric. 

The small, allover prints offer no 
problem. Simply handle them as you 
would a plain fabric. 

As a safety measure for all “prob- 
lem prints,” cut singly on the right 
side with the print facing you, keeping 
in mind the seam allowance. In this 
way, many simple cutting errors can 
be avoided. 

Many patterns are specifically de- 
signed for prints, but don’t hesitate 
making dresses from other patterns, too. 
Simply keep the above points in mind. 
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Above: Among new rug 
designs are Debut, in 
cotton weave, and Spat- 
terdash, in acetate 
rayon, by James Lees & 
Sons. Eleara pattern 

in wool has two levels. 
Right: Nob Hill pat- 
tern in wool and carpet 
rayon blend by Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company 
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NEWS LETTER / tone turntentne: 


Variety is the keynote in CARPETS and RUGS this season. 
Never before have floorcoverings been so versatile in 
design, color and weave. This is due largely to the number 
of materials being used in their manufacture...for 
especially through the use of man-made fibers many novel 
weaves and textural effects are achieved. There are 
floorcoverings suitable for every room. Informal designs 
fit varied needs and requirements of casual living today. 





The kinds of texture weaves are of interest this year. 
One new super-textured, fur-like weave gives a decided 
hand-made look, fitting in well with the simplicity 
of ranch house or modern furnishings. Two level textures 
in round wire, or uncut pile, are varied. These are 
unusually hard to the touch and make good "traffic" carpets. 
There is also a “hit and miss" texture, achieved by 
combinations of different yarns, fibers, or by combination 
of cut and looped pile, to create a tweedy, homespun effect. 





Patterned floorcoverings have easy-to-live-with designs 
that "stay on the floor." A monotone feeling is often 
achieved by clever color manipulation in no set pattern. 
Many designs are stylized and reduced in scale. For tradi- 
tional settings, delightful floral designs are plentiful. 


While green, grey and beige are still color favorites, 
new tones and shades in these colors plus accent tones, 
both vibrant and muted, offer fresh appeal. Olive, 
avocado and chartreuse are fast gaining popularity. Blue- 
green is a new color arrival, as well as gold and mustard 
which promise to be popular. Greys run from pale 
silver to dark steel grey, but the beige group, with fur, 
cocoa, spice and coffee, is probably the most extensive. 
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The data in_ this article 
came from a professional re- 
search project sponsored and 
financed by the Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation and devel- 
oped at the University of Il- 
linois. Miss Moore, now lo- 
cated at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, 
carricd out this research. 
Helen McCullough, specialist 
in housing research, Leo Pi- 
gage, motion and time spe- 
clalist and Letitia Walsh, head 
of home economics education, 
served as consultants. The 
kitchen units were built and 
the trials run in Bevier Hall 
where Dr. Janice Smith is 
head of the home economics 
department. A complete tech- 
nical report on the project 
will be issued later by the 
College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In_ the 
photograph above, profession- 
al observers are checking four 
high school girls as they pre- 
pare a meal in one of the 
three unit kitchen arrange- 
ments developed in the study. 
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FOR TEACHING MANAGEMENT 


HE. choice of small equipment and 

supplies to be stored in a school 

unit kitchen is a significant factor in 
making it an effective learning environ- 
ment. Whether pupils use good or poor 
management procedures in their food 
preparation is dependent to some ex- 
tent on the equipment and _ supplies 
available in the kitchen. Findings from 
a research study on space and arrange- 
ment of unit kitchens for secondary 
schools show that the number of trips 
pupils make, the distance they travel 
and the congestion that occurs at 
the work areas during the _ food 
preparation can all be reduced sub- 
stantially by improving the workin 
cuniiiiaes ie ie yes ny 
Two of the improvements that were 
found to be effective in increasing the 
efficiency of the unit kitchen involve 
choice of equipment. When duplicates 
of frequently used pieces of equipment 
are provided and when all equipment 
and supplies needed for the food prep- 
aration activity are located in the unit 
kitchen at the center where first used, 
pupils improve the managerial aspects 
of their work. 


Good Management Contributes 
to Good Family Living 

Good management is recognized as 
a homemaking skill that can make a 
significant — to good family 


| 


i 


ene 

living. A smooth running home has an 
important effect on the human relations 
within the family and the satisfaction 
of family members. Practically all lists 
of objectives for homemaking education 
at the secondary level include increased 
ability to manage time and energy 
effectively as one of the desired out- 
comes. Yet observations of high school 
classes engaged in food preparation 
often reveal a surprising absence of 
good management in the procedures 
being used by pupils. If pupils are to 
develop managerial ability they must 
have an opportunity to practice efh- 
cient habits of work in an environment 
favorable to successful learning. 


Good Management Requires 
a Convenient Working Environment 


Data from the research study on space 
and arrangement of unit kitchens show 
the need for teachers to analyze the 
working conditions existing in their 
unit kitchens. Do these kitchens pro- 
vide the best possible environment for 
pupils to learn good management 
through their food preparation experi- 
ences? Or are pupils acquiring poor 
management habits because the practice 
of good techniques is impossible? 

During the preparation of a simple 
dinner menu it was found that four 
high school pupils traveled a distance 
of 3055 feet or more than one-half mile. 
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By Mildred Moore 


Fifty-three percent of this distance was 
to points outside the unit kitchen. An- 
other group of four pupils traveled 2578 
feet while preparing the same meal. 
Sixty-three percent of this distance was 
to points outside the unit kitchen. 
Trips to a central supply table consti- 
tuted 25-30 per cent of the distance 
traveled by four girls during two typi- 
cal food preparation activities. When 
all equipment and facilities needed for 
the food preparation were located in the 
unit kitchen and when supplies were 
either stored in the kitchen or placed 
on trays in the kitchen, reductions of 
from 39 to 60 per cent in the distance 
traveled were achieved. Similar reduc- 
tions were made in the congestion at 
the work areas and in the interference 
among workers. 


Well-Chosen Equipment Increases 
the Efficiency of the Unit Kitchen 


One of the ways in which a teacher 
may help pupils to develop good man- 
agement habits is to plan thoughtfully 
the equipment and supplies that are to 
be stored in each kitchen. It is recog- 
nized that no one list of equipment will 
meet the needs of all homemaking de- 
partments. The number of pupils who 
are to work in each unit kitchen, the 
type of food preparation experiences 
planned for the homemaking program, 
and the available storage and work 
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* Additions and Deletions Made in Equipment List Published . 


in Space and Equipment for Homemaking Programs 
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CHANGES MADE 


Increased the following items 
to two in each unit kitchen: 


cookie or biscuit cutter 
pastry blender 

rolling pin 

sifter 

cookie sheet 

muffin pan 

lemon reamer 

grater 

serving tray 


Increased the number of duplicates 
of the following items: 


one-qt. mixing bowls _ increased 
from 2 to 3 

two-qt. mixing bowls increased from 
2to3 

three-qt. mixing 


from 1 to 3 


bowls increased 


custard cups increased from 
4to 6 


saucepans increased from 1 to 3, 
recommended sizes: 1 qt., 2 qt. 
21% qt. 


glass measuring cups increased 
from 2 to 3 


graduated measuring cups 
increased from 2 sets to 4 sets 


measuring spoons increased 
from 2 sets to 4 sets 


rubber scrapers increased 
from 2 to 3 


wooden spoons increased 
from 2 to 3 


salt containers increased 
from 1 to 3 


Added the following items: 


bread pan, 9” x 5” x 214” 


heatproof glass loaf pan, 10” x 6” 


two pie tins 8” or 9” size recom- 
mended in place of the smaller size 


chicken fryer or other covered 
utensils for cooking meats 


coffee maker 


(Concluded on next page) 





REASONS FOR CHANGES 


These items might be used at either of 
the two mixing centers. If each mixing 
center is equipped with these items, cross 
traffic and congestion at work areas is re- 
duced. 


A nest of mixing bowls is needed in three 
work areas; the two mixing centers and the 
sink center. A minimum of two bowls per 
pupil was considered necessary for lessons 
in which all pupils might be preparing a 
product like cakes, muffins or rolls to de- 
velop skill. 


Three custard cups in each mixing center 
are useful as receptacles for placing small 
amounts of measured ingredients as nuts, 
raisins, or cocoanut prior to combining in 
a product. 


This number permits choice of an appropri- 
ate pan for the product being prepared. It 
also permits food preparation experiences 
such as an experimental lesson on vegetable 
cookery. 


A glass measuring cup is needed at each 
of the two mixing centers and the sink cen- 
ter. 


Each girl needs a set of measuring cups or 
there is congestion and delay during the 
measuring period of lessons in which baked 
products are prepared. 


Each girl needs a set of measuring spoons 
especially for the individual-skill type of 
learning experiences. 


A rubber scraper is needed at each of two 
mixing centers and at sink center. 


A wooden spoon is needed at two mixing 


centers and at range center. . 


Salt is needed at each of mixing centers 


and at range center. 


This pan is needed for preparation of quick 
loaf breads; products like meat loaf. 


This pan is useful for preparing congealed 
salads. It can also be used to compare 
glass and metal baking pans for cakes and 
other products. 


Pupils need experience making a family- 
size product. 


Equipment of this type is needed for pre- 
paring Swiss steak, braised pork chops and 
similar products. It would be desirable to 
have different types of materials used in 
the various unit kitchens. These could be 
rotated so that pupils would have experi- 
ence using the different types of equipment. 


It would be desirable to have a different 
type of equipment in each kitchen. Coffee 
is one of the foods most frequently pre- 

pared in homes. 
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CHANGES MADE 


REASONS FOR CHANGES 








pressure saucepan 


metal meat fork 
kitchen scissors 
4 scoops for flour and sugar 
vegetable peeler 


2 four-inch spatulas 


12” wide 


3 plastic storage bags 


2 rolls wax paper 


paper towels 

garbage container 

cleaner for removing food 
that sticks to pans 

2 relish or jelly dishes 
water pitcher 

butter knife 


Deleted the Following Items: 
utility tray 13” x 16” x 1” 


2 to 4 case knives 


1 case fork 


2 dish pans 


sink strainer 





Use of a pressure saucepan will speed up 
meal preparation lessons where time is often 
inadequate, especially in 60-minute class 
periods. A different make is recommended 
for use in each kitchen. 


Pupils need experience in using tools and 
equipment that are convenient and efficient. 


These are added to replace the deleted case 
knives. A spatula is a more functional 
tool than the case knife. 


2 cutting boards, 9” to Cutting boards are needed for many food 
preparation processes. A board of this size 
is easy to handle and is more likely to be 
used by pupils than the larger pastry board 
size. 


This equipment saves time in storing vege- 
2 small plastic refrigerator dishes tables, fruits and small amounts of leftover 
food. It also helps to teach pupils desirable 
storage methods. 


Wax paper is needed ‘at each mixing center. 
The use of wax paper saves time in food 
preparation. 


A supply of paper towels in each unit 
kitchen reduces traffic. 


Facilities for disposing of used paper towels 
and garbage in each kitchen reduces travel. 


Pupils need this cleaner to speed up dish 
washing. 


These dishes are needed for meal service. 
A pitcher saves time in meal service. 


Pupils need experience using serving silver. 


If all the other equipment in the list is 
provided, this pan would serve no unique 
purpose. 


Case knives are used only for leveling off 
cups and spoons in measuring ingredients. 
Two small spatulas are recommended in 
place of the case knives. 


Three case forks, one in each mixing center 
and one in the range center are all that are 
needed. 


With a double-bowl sink, dish pans are not 
needed. 


Each sink bowl is equipped with strainer 
facilities. 








areas will affect the number of pieces 
and the type of equipment that are 
needed in the unit kitchen. 

A teacher might profitably begin with 
the equipment now stored in the unit 
kitchen. She could observe pupils as 
they carry on typical food preparation 
activities. Do they have to go outside 
the unit kitchen to secure equipment 
and supplies or use facilities? Could 
these be located in the unit kitchen 
and reduce this travel? Do pupils have 
to wait until another member of the 
group has finished using items of small 
equipment as measuring spoons, gradu- 
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ated measuring cups, spatulas or similar 
tools? Could duplicate pieces of this 
equipment be provided and thus elimi- 
nate these delays? Are there congestion 
and interference among workers as more 
than one pupil tries to get out equip- 
ment from certain storage areas? 

This may indicate the need to pro- 
vide duplicates of frequently used items 
as mixing bowls, paring knives and 
measuring cups and to store them in 
more than one place in the kitchen. 
Pupils can profitably participate in de- 
termining the equipment and supplies 
needed in the unit kitchen. 


Duplicates of Frequently Used Items 
Reduce Travel and Congestion 


The selection of a list of equipment 
to be stored in each unit kitchen was an 
important part of the research study 
on space and arrangement of unit kitch- 
ens for secondary schools. Placement 
of the equipment to facilitate efficient 
food preparation by four workers was 
given careful consideration. Decisions 
with respect to the quantity of a spe- 
cific item to be provided were made on 
two bases. One was the number of 
places in the kitchen where the pieces 
of equipment would be used first. The 
other was the number of workers who 
might be using a given piece of equip- 
ment at the same time in a class period. 

For example, it was decided to have 
three wooden spoons in each of the 
unit kitchens since this item might be 
needed at either of the two mixing cen- 
ters or at the range center. Three 
glass measuring cups were considered 
desirable, one stored at each of the two 
mixing centers and one at the sink cen- 
ter. Four sets of measuring spoons 
were provided since all four girls might 
be using them at the beginning of a 
class period. Findings from the research 
study show that placing duplicate pieces 
of equipment at different work areas in 
the unit kitchen reduces the amount of 
traffic and prevents congestion. 

The final list of equipment used in 
the research study was an adaptation of 
the list given in the publication, Space 
and Equipment for Homemaking Pro- 
grams.’ The items that were added or 
deleted and the reasons for making the 
changes are included in this article. The 
adequacy of this equipment has been 
tested by motion and time studies of 
high school pupils using the equipment 
to perform two typical food preparation 
activities. 

There may be those who believe that 
providing the number of duplicate 
pieces of equipment indicated in this 
plan requires greater expense than can 
be justified. It will be noted that such 
duplicates as three sets of mixing bowls, 
four sets of graduated measuring cups, 
two cookie sheets, two rolling pins are 
recommended. These items of equip- 
ment can be secured at relatively small 
expense in comparison with the total 
cost of providing unit kitchens in a 
homemaking department. If this small 
additional expense reduces traffic and 
congestion and provides conditions in 
which pupils can use and learn the 
value of good management techniques, 
is not this good money management? 
Can we afford to permit these expensive 
unit kitchens to be anything less than 
an optimum learning environment for 
pupils? 


1Lee, Alta. Space and Equipment for Home- 
making Programs. Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education. Mise. No. 9, 1950. 
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AVE you ever stood before an au- 

dience of over 100 women and 

prepared an adequate, taste-tempt- 
ing meal in thirty minutes? Students of 
home economics at Clarke College in 
Dubuque, Iowa, meet just such a chal- 
lenge weekly in their program, The 
Clarke College Radio Kitchen, which is 
broadcast Wednesdays to the women of 
Dubuqueland over stations WKBB and 
WDBQ-FM. 
teen years of sponsored broadcasting, 
Sister Mary St. Clara, BVM., director 
of the program, was named by McCall’s 
Magazine one of the seven top women 
in radio and recognized as the “radio 
executive performing the greatest pub- 
lic service to women in 1951.” 

We students who help Sister in these 
broadcasts appreciate the unique oppor- 
tunity which is ours. Seniors broadcast 
the first semester, and juniors the sec- 
ond. In this way each student gains 
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foods, 


tomorrow 


By Sheila Branchaud 


Learning 
home- 
won- 


one year of actual experience. 
how to share our training in 
making during college days 
derful preparation for a career in home- 
making after graduation. 

Broadcasts originate in our campus 
“Kitchen of Tomorrow,” a completely 
equipped and up-to-the-minute “dream” 
kitchen done in sparkling white with red 
accent. All-metal cupboards lining the 
three walls afford ample space for 
dishes and convenient places for baking 
and cooking materials and utensils. Re- 
frigerator, sink, stove and display coun- 
ters form an ample U-shaped working 
space. Breaking the line of cabinets, 
a gayly curtained window punctuates 
the back wall of the kitchen with a 
touch of vivid red. The set occupies 
one end of the college tearoom; the re- 
mainder of the room serves as a tem- 
porary studio theater. Opening off the 
tearoom are departmental foods labora- 
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Sister Mary St. Clara, director of the Clarke College Radio Kitchen 
At left is the author, Sheila Branchaud, participating in a program 
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tories, classrooms and a nutrition center. 
For the student, stepping into the 
“Kitchen of Tomorrow” means a valu- 
able transfer from theory to practice. 

Three upperclassmen participate in 
each program with Sister Mary St. Clara. 
One of us writes the script and, as- 
sisted by a second student, presents it 
following the opening remarks of the 
director. A third student, as demonstra- 
tor, synchronizes her preparation of the 
dish being described. ‘The demonstra- 
tion mirror poised above her table 
enables everyone in the studio to ob- 
serve her technique. Nothing fascinates 
an audience quite so much as seeing in 
the mirror a tangerine and avocado 
pear salad taking shape under the deft 
fingers of the demonstrator. And noth- 
ing taxes the student quite so much 
as the “upside-down” procedure she 
must follow so that the mirror will re- 
flect a normal picture. 

Scripts vary from week to week, but 
they are always designed to include up- 
to-the-minute information on how to 
prepare good and nutritious meals for 
families and how to use reliable recipes. 
Foods in economic dishes and 
appetizing budget menus are also topics 
of investigation. For the student broad 
caster, the atmosphere during the pro 
gram little tense. 
the possibility of a glorious flop in full 
view of the audience! But it’s fun just 
the same. And you feel well 
rewarded when a lucky member of the 


season, 


is a There's always 


always 


studio audience leaves for home carrying 

with her your prize angel food cake. 
The advantages of the 

cast to both community and _ students 


radio broad 
are many. Listeners have expressed their 
sincere appreciation of the help they 
receive from the Radio Kitchen. It 
affords these women an opportunity 
to see actual demonstrations in correct 
techniques—and it gives them many new 
ideas. (Concluded on page 181) 
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make a perfect rice ring 


A perfect rice ring, made with fluffy, tender rice and a 

colorful tasty filling, is a pleasure to behold! Besides looking 
professional, this easy to make rice dish is good eating, both 
flavor-wise and meney-wise. The finished product will 

depend largely on how the rice is cooked. For the optimum in flavor, 
food value and appearance, experts suggest these rules: Never 

remove lid or stir rice during cooking; use a smal] amount 


of water; and do not rinse rice once it is cooked. 


Ingredients for Rice Ring: 


2 cups uncooked rice 
(Packaged rice need 
not be washed.) 


4 cups cold water 


2 teaspoons salt 


“I 
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Cover tightly; bring to vigorous boil. Turn heat 


Put rice, cold water and salt in 2-quart saucepan. 
| very low and cook 14 minutes for firm grains of rice 


sure it is up to edge. Unless served immediately, 


3 Pack rice firmly in buttered 8” ring mold, making 
cover with foil or waxed paper held by rubber band 


; 


7; * 


(oe 
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to loosen. With plate over mold, invert and give mold 


Unmold by running a knife around edge and center 
5 a shake. Before filling, place small bowl in center 
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For extra tender grains, let rice steam 5 minutes 
with heat off before removing lid. Lift rice 
gently with fork to steam dry to desired consistency 


-> 


To reheat rice for serving, put ring mold in pan of 
hot water over low heat on top of stove or in slow 
oven. Leave long enough for rice to become heated 








Fill center of ring with creamed or buttered vege- 
tables, creamed eggs, shrimp, mushrooms, chicken, 
fish, ham or a meat stew. Serve. Makes 10 servings 
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By Mildred L. Hearn 
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“the crowning fortune” 


ALPH Waldo Emerson took up his 
pen one day and wrote: 

“The crowning fortune of’a man 
is to be born to some pursuit which 
finds him employment and happiness, 
whether it be to make baskets, or broad- 
swords, or canals, or statues, or songs.” 

I like to think Mr. Emerson meant 
to include women in that thought, but 
he may possibly have been one of those 
who thought that a woman’s place was 
in the home. If so, wouldn’t he be 
pleased if he could see what home eco- 
nomics has wrought? ‘To me, and to 
many, many other women it has brought 
the “crowning fortune” of the oppor- 
tunity to find the employment that is 
happiness—working with the elements 
that make up the fabric of the home 
and then having every opportunity of 
transferring our home experience to our 
jobs and back again. 

All of us know the real enjoyment 
we receive from the pleasure others have 
in eating what we have cooked. Now, 
multiply that by one hundred and fifty 
million, and you'll feel like me! Not 
that I cook for millions—but I have 
cooked for hundreds and in my present 
work, I have a finger in an institutional 
“pie” that includes puddings, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, main dishes and even the 
dishwashing at times. For in the institu- 

sh Le . gag tional department of the General Foods 
lechnician is testing muffins for quality - , : : 3 
Corporation we are interested in every 

(Continued on page 186) 





Taste testing is important in the Institution Kitchen 
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Rechecking the results of the day’s work 
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HE title of this article is familiar 

isn’t it? I can’t remember attending 

a Convention or Conference when 
this subject wasn’t discussed. Why 
do we keep coming back for more? We 
can't help it. It holds a strange fas- 
cination and an aggravating challenge 
for each of us, not to mention the fact 
that upon it rests the success or failure 
of our school lunchroom operation. 

At no time do we ever, you and I, 
feel that we have finally mastered the 
subject and know all the answers. That 
is impossible because planning meals 
and recipes for school lunches is a live 
subject, changing and advancing with 
time, just as a child does. Right here 
let us acknowledge the child as our 
main concern in the development of 
this subject of meals and recipe plan- 
We should never lose sight of 


ning. 
him in any stage of our school lunch 
operation. 

Every successful business man_ or 


woman analyzes his operation from time 
to time. First, who are his clients? 
What do they want? What does he 
have to do to meet these wants? How 
can he develop and create new wants? 
So it is with us. Who are our clients? 
—the school children, of course. What 
do they want? Now that is the $64.00 
question. Don’t guess or imagine what 
they want, simply because you like it, 
or you know that it is good for them. 
Don’t take the word of your cooks who 
may not like to prepare certain foods, 
and settle the easy way by saying, “Oh 
my children won't eat that, there’s no 
use wasting it.” Actually find out, by 
whatever simple method you can devise. 

In the Chicago schools we use periodi- 
cal Food Acceptability Survey Forms 
which are very helpful. These are 
mimeographed forms, sent the same 
month each year. March was selected 
as a representative month. Each man- 
ager is requested to take a daily tab 
on all items offered and to fill in the 
average number for each. In the ele- 
mentary schools a simplified version is 
used listing all menu_ items served, 
with an acceptance rating broken into 
good, fair, poor. 

The results of these surveys reflect 
all changes of food habits and _prefer- 
ences of our Chicago children. It is 
amazing how food preferences do 
change over a given period. Often with 
us it is the case of being so close to 
the forest we don’t see the trees. These 
changes are gradual and we unconscious- 
ly accustom ourselves to them. How- 
ever, when we compare the results of 





Miss Kavanaugh is Test Kitchen Super- 
visor, Chicago Board of Education. 
This article is based on her talk given 
at the 1951 annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican School Food Service Association. 
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planning meals and 


testing recipes 


—FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Food Acceptability Surveys of past 
years with the current ones, the changes 
are evident. For example there was 
a 25 per cent increase in plate lunch 
acceptance, when we actually became 
engaged in the Federal School Lunch 
Program and offered a wider selection 
of lunches from which to choose. 

Now through these same surveys we 
find that from a previous choice of 
eight lunches, three of the eight repre- 
sented 93 per cent of all the lunches 
sold, so the other five were eliminated 
from this year’s menu pattern. The sur- 
vey also revealed an increase in the 
acceptance of all fruit desserts, pud- 
dings and cheese dishes. These changes 
are most definitely due to greater utili- 
zation of the donated foods, improved 
recipe development and better menu 
planning and merchandising. 

Once you know the wants and needs 
of your patrons, plan your menus and 
standardize your recipes to produce 
quality food to satisfy these wants. Giv- 
ing children the foods they like, pre- 
pared the way they like them and in 
nutritionally well balanced combina- 
tions, will be the key to the success of 
your program. Let’s face the danger 
squarely of eliminating favorite foods 
down to too small a variety or ignoring 
many highly nutritious foods that chil- 
dren should have and should be edu- 
cated to accept. The best way to avoid 
this danger is to use the items they like 
as the skeletal basis for the menus, build- 
ing the less familiar and so-called less 
acceptable foods around this menu 
structure. 

In the Chicago schools we plan our 
menus one month in advance. The 
planning is done by a committee—one 
manager from each of our five districts. 


Occasionally we have guest members, 
such as a P.T.A. representative or stu- 
dent class representative. This gives 
a good cross section of our city voice, 
providing for all race, creed, nationality 
and economic preferences. Considera- 
tion is given to seasonal, government do- 
nated and abundant foods, our ware- 
house supply, coming holidays and 
school events. 

These menu committees are under the 
direction of the Test Kitchen Staff. 
After the basic forms are filled in by 
the committee they are rechecked for 
nutritional adequacy and food cost al- 
lowance before they are mimeographed 
in final form. School lunch require- 
ments, abundant food lists and market 
orders guides are included. ‘They are 
then mimeographed and sent to the 
schools—two for each. In the elemen- 
tary schools one copy is sent to the 
Principal and one to the lunchroom. 
In the high schools, one copy is post- 
ed in the kitchen and one kept on file 
in the manager’s office. 

Now what have we done so far? First, 
we established a Food Acceptability 
Rating and found out just what our 
patrons want. Next, we planned our 
menus around these wants, blending 
in the necessary considerations, such as 
nutritional adequacy, cost, surplus foods, 
etc. With the plan made, the next 
step was to provide the tools to work 
this plan, namely, standardized recipes. 
Without standardized recipes you are 
building a castle in sand. 

Standardized recipes do away 
costly guess work, which not only in- 
volves good ingredients, but far more 
important, your reputation. Most of 
the people we employ as cooks are 


with 


(Concluded on page 185) 
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Asparagus Muffin*, Grapenut Custard ~ 








Jelly 














SOUP... .Be HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS. .15c¢ SANDWICHES. . 15c DESSERTS. .8c 
Vegetable | Baked Liver, Scalloped Potato, String | Asparagus & Peanut Butter Caramel Custard 
Chowder | Beans, Corn Bread*, Cherry Gelatin Pimiento Jelly 
Potato & Tomato Juice, Tuna Salad Roll*, Green| Carrot, Raisin | Cream Cheese & | Chocolate Cream 
Leek Salad, Potato Chips, Peach Crisp Nut Olive Pie, Graham 
Fresh Slaw Cracker Crust 
Oxtail | Fruit Juice, Corned Beef Hash,*™ Peas, Orange & Date gag oo ling sel Chocolate Cup Cake 
| Hard Roll*, Cranberry Apple Crisp Jam 
Split Pea ‘Orange Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables, | Banana & Nut Vegetable Cheese Raspberry Tart 
| Biscuit Crust,* Buttered Broccoli, Apple Sliced Tomato 
| Raisin Pudding 
Cream of Baked Beans, Frankfurter, Cole Slaw, Bran | Frozen Peach American Cheese Angel Cake 








Tomatoes, Apple Dumpling 


Jam 


Alphabet | Lamb Fricassee with Vegetables on Mashed | Spring Barbecue Brownie Pudding 
Potato, Stuffed Celery, Prune Muffin’, Cream Cheese & 
Cherry Cobbler Nut - 
Corn Oven Fried Haddock Fillet, Mashed Potato, | Shrimp, Apple | Egg Salad Strawberry 
Chowder | Baked Stuffed Tomato, Prune Pie & Celery Lettuce Chiffon Pie 
Vegetable Cheeseburger*, ‘lossed Green Salad, Stewed | Waldorf Peanut Butter Boston Cream Pie 








Beef Noodle Baked Ham, Raisin Sauce, Sweet Potato 


Tomato Aspic 


Cr. Cheese & Date 


Lemon Sponge Pie 























Cobbler 





~~ Corned Beef, Cabbage, Boiled Potato, Car- 


Under the Sea 


Marmalade 


Sliced Tomato 





Puff, Green Beans, Fruit Custard with Vegetable | Bologna Roll i 
Chicken & | Tomato Juice, Hot Beef Sandwich*, Gravy, | Orange & Lettuce Spice Cake 
Vegetable Stuffed Celery, Stuffed Peach Salad Grapefruit Pimiento Cheese = 
Cream of Orange Juice, Chicken Pie with Vegetables, | Pineapple & Sliced Tongue On Raisin Rice 
Tomato Cranberry Sauce, Baking Powder Bis-| Cottage Cheese Rye Pudding 
cuit*, Roman Peach Cake Jelly & Nut 
Salmon | Fish Cake, Sliced Tomatoes, Whole Kernel | Frozen Fruit American Cheese Baked Custard 
Chowder Corn and Peas, Raisin Bran Muffin, Sardine 
Fruit Gelatin 
Pepper Pot | Spaghetti and Meat Cake, Fresh Spinach, | Vegetable Cream Cheese & Pineapple Upside 
| Pumpernickle Bread*, Chocolate Span- Ribbon Mold Relish Down Cake 
_| ish Cream & Cucumber 
Chicken Pot Roast, Mashed Potato, Buttered Car-| Tomato & Celery & Bacon Apple Pie 
Noodle rots, Cheese Finger Sandwich*, Cherry Cucumber Cream Cheese & 


Coconut Layer Cake 

















Carrot rots, Hard Roll*, Applesauce Shortcake Pear — Cheese & 
ive 
French Orange Juice, Chicken Salad Roll*, Per-| Stuffed Peach Peanut Butter & | Rhubarb Pie 
Onion fection Salad, Strawberry Shortcake Jelly 
Me ¥ ie Lettuce a 
} Tomato Fruit Juice, Grilled Tuna Sandwich*, Fresh | Prune Plum Egg & Pickle Steamed Blueberry 
Buttered Asparagus, Fruit Cup, Cookie Jam Pudding, Blue- 
berry Sauce 
Vegetable Orange Juice, Baked Potato, Sausage Patty, | Minted Fruit Lettuce & Bacon Nut Cake, 
ae Apple S., Raisin Bread*, Strawberry Whip Pimiento Cheese Mocha Frosting 
Lamb Broth |Tomato Juice, Stuffed Egg Salad, Liver-| Shredded American Cheese Cranberry 
with Barley wurst on Rye Sandwich*, Prune Nut Cabbage & Raspberry Jam Chiffon Pie 
Pudding _ ie ae Pineapple . 
Cream of Shepherd’s Pie with Vegetables, Potato | Flamingo Sliced Tomato Gingerbread, 























=e Cf AS 


ae) 


Mushroom Topping, Raisin Coffee Cake*, Canned Cr. Cheese & Olive Whipped Cream 
Cherries 
Chicken Co!d Ham, Potato Salad, Sliced Tomatoes, | Stuffed Pear on | Peanut Butter Lady Baltimore 
Rice Cheese Biscuit*, Apple Torte * Watercress Jelly Cake 
Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. Milk is served with all lunches. To en- 
courage sale of the hot plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline 
Schools. In the menus * indicates butter; S = Sauce; Cr. = Cream. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 
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in East Orange, New Jersey 


“we do it this way” 


By HAZEL B. BAKER 


Home Economics Supervisor 
and Cafeteria Director 
East Orange, New Jersey 


“SNATCH BAR” in the Vernon L. Davey 
A Junior High School cafeteria is proving 
to be a novel innovation and profitable project. 
No one knows better than school lunch man- 
agers, teachers and parents, unless it is the 
adolescent boys and girls themselves, the per- 
sistent hunger that overtakes them about three 
o'clock every afternoon. The after school snack 
at school helps meet this nutritional need for 
the active and rapidly growing boy and girl. 

Open for business fifteen minutes immedi- 
ately following the close of school, the snacks 
consist of bags of sandwiches, nuts and home- 
made cookies (made in the cafeteria kitchen), 
fresh fruits and cartons of milk. Ice cream on a 
stick or in a paper cup may be purchased. 

The bar which has 100 per cent acceptance is 
served by a cheerful manager. The children are 
invited to cooperate with the janitor in keeping 
the hall and school grounds clean and tidy of 
wrappings from the snacks with posters and con- 
tainers strategically located. 

The Snatch Bar was appropriately named by 
the children because to them, it means snatch 
a snack and run. To teachers and students, it 
suggests a quick energy pickup; and to parents, 
it means wholesome nutrition at the least cost. 

Our lunchrooms in the East Orange Public 
Schools offer a la carte menus, but no special 
plate lunch as such. Unlike many lunchrooms 
throughout the nation, we do not operate on a 
reimbursed program. 

The Clifford J. Scott High School cafeteria, 
managed by Florence Howland, often features 
Fresh Rhubarb Pie as dessert. Being one of the 
students’ favorites, here is the recipe: 


Fresh Rhubarb Pie 


Pie Crust: 
4 lb. bread flour 6 teaspoons salt 
3 Ib. lard 214 cups water 


Add salt to flour and then chop in lard, until it is 
crumbly. Then add water gradually until well 
blended. 


Filling: 
934 quarts rhubarb cut in 1 quart water 
14” pieces 1% cups flour 


534 quarts sugar 2 teaspoons salt 


314 cups egg powder 


Blend one-half of sugar with egg powder, then add 
water. To remaining sugar, add flour and salt. Com- 
bine both and add to rhubarb. Pour into unbaked 
pie shell and bake as for custard pie. Yield: 13 
914-inch pies. 
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50 servings 


CHOCOLATE SPANISH CREAM 


4 qts. milk 12 eggs 
14 lb. chocolate, melted lL thsp. vanilla 
1% cup gelatin 1 tsp. salt 
1 cup water 
Scald the milk in double boiler. Add melted chocolate, and 
gelatin which has been soaked in water. Remove from boiling 
water and add the beaten egg yolks, salt and vanilla. Cool. 
Fold in beaten egg whites. Chill. Serve with custard sauce. 


50 servings 


CORNED BEEF HASH 


7 lbs. corned beef, cooked 

& Ibs. potatoes, cold, boiled 
3 medium onions, minced 

1 tbsp. salt 


lL cup dried milk 
1 qt. water 
1, Ib. fat, melted 


Put corned beef and boiled potatoes through coarse meat chop- 
per. Add onion, salt and reconstituted milk. Put into greased 
pan. Brush with melted fat and bake at 350° F. for 1 hour or 
until browned. Meat stock may be substituted for milk. 


50 servings 


APPLE TORTE 


4 cups flour 91% cups sugar 
6 tbsp. baking powder 6 tbsp. vanilla 

31% tsp. salt 1% qts. coarsely chopped apples, 
34 cup dried eggs peeled 


34 cup water 1% cups chopped nuts (optional) 
Pp Pp PI I 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Reconstitute eggs and add sugar 
and vanilla. Add dry ingredients, apples and nuts to egg mix- 
ture, mixing well. Pour into a well greased pan and bake at 
350° F. for 45 minutes. Serve with, whipped cream or custard 


sauce, 


50 servings 


GRAPENUT CUSTARD 
tsp. vanilla 


12 eggs, separated 
dried milk 


2 
11% cups dried eggs 1 qt. 
1 cup sugar 1 qts. water 
1 cup honey I 
1% tsp. salt 


pkg. grapenuts 


Beat egg yolks until lemon colored. Add dried eggs, sugar, 
reconstituted milk, honey, vanilla and salt. Beat thoroughly. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and pour into greased baking 
pan and sprinkle grapenuts on top of mixture. Place in pan 
of hot water and bake at 325° F. for about 114 hours. Serve 


with light cream. 
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By Christine B. Clayton 


upon the identity and functions of 

the various vitamins through the 
painstaking research in laboratories in 
this and other countries. The follow- 
ing data chiefly concern the B vitamins, 
but many other nutrients are under in- 
vestigation and their results will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming in the near 
future. 


Recent Addition of Cobalamin 


The discovery of the “antipernicious 
anemia” factor, later named B,, (Co- 
balamin), is one of the most fascinating 
stories which make up the history of 
the discovery of vitamins.* There is 
still quite an air of mystery about this 
vitamin. At the present time, we do 
know that B,, is the only essential nu- 
trient which contains cobalt. The sig- 
nificance of the presence of this mineral 
in combination with a vitamin is now 
under investigation. 

We also know that B, is a potent 
antipernicious anemia factor. This is 
the mysterious factor “X” which Minot 
and Murphy searched so diligently to 
find many years ago when they first dis- 
covered the dramatic effects of feeding 
large quantities of liver to a pernicious 
anemia patient. 

From research laboratories on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean comes the 
story of “hunting for the needle in the 


N EW light is constantly being thrown 





* “The Romance of Bi", by Anna May Wilson, 
Today's Health, November 1951. 
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haystack” for 22 years, wherein inten- 
sive research on tons of liver finally 
yielded one-half teaspoon of red crys- 
tals which later proved to be the factor 
“X” or the anti-anemia factor now 
known as pure Vitamin B,.. 

The consensus among scientists in this 
field is that Cobalamin is the most po- 
tent antianemic material known. It is 
the only substance thus far used by the 
medical profession which has shown 
positive results in the healing of nerve 
tissues in addition to its blood regener- 
ative effect. With its use in the research 
laboratories, it is hoped that new light 
will be thrown on the mystery now sur- 
rounding the normal formation of red 
blood cells. 

Although there is probably much still 
unknown about sources of B,,, some of 
our most valuable protein foods—milk, 
meat, fish, cheese and egg yolks—contain 
appreciable amounts of B,.. If these 
important foods are used regularly in 
the diet, an ample supply of the anti- 
anemic factor and enough cobalt for 
good blood formation should be pro- 
vided. 

There is no evidence in present re- 
search results indicating that a healthy 
person on a normal diet can profit in 
any way by adding the concentrate to 
his diet. 

In animal research, feeding cobalt 
alone to sheep gave the following re- 
sults: Small amounts of cobalt increased 
the number of red cells in the blood of 
sheep, while larger amounts had a de- 
pressing effect. In the latter experi- 
ment, formation of red cells was de- 
pressed to the point of causing anemia. 
“Too much of a good thing” is not 
always good, as the old saying so wisely 
puts it. 

The evidence at hand answers rather 
definitely in the negative any question 
which may arise as to the wisdom of 
fortifying human food with either co- 
balt or B,.. 


The Lipoic Acid Family 
Alpha lipoic acid is the name of the 
first member in a new family of B vita- 
mins recently isolated by Dr. Lester J. 
Reed of the University of Texas and 
Dr. I. C. Ginsalus of the University of 
Illinois. These are called the Lipoic 
Acid Family. Its rele seems to be aid- 
ing the body in its use of sugars and 
starches. Just how this is done has not 
yet been determined. The only reliable 

good source of this vitamin is liver. 


The Citrovarum Factor 

The B Complex vitamin known as 
the Citrovarum factor has been isolated 
and purified by John C. Kereszlesy and 
Milton Silverman of the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
of Bethesda, Maryland. It is hoped that 
experiments with it will bring out more 
information about blood disorders such 


as Leukemia and the anemias. The 
new vitamin was found to be in horse 
liver and seems to be closely related to 
folic acid and another B vitamin. 


The Role of Vitamin E 
and Blood Clots 

Vitamin E was discovered in 1922 
but its function and place in nutrition 
has not yet been clearly established. 

Animal experiments show a definite 
relationship between fertility and this 
vitamin. A deficiency of Vitamin E 
caused loss of placental functions, ste- 
rility and muscular weakness in rats. 
However, these facts do not seem to ap- 
ply to humans. Comparatively little is 
known concerning the manner in which 
Vitamin E functions in the human or- 
ganism. It has never yet been proved 
that man needs Vitamin E. Only by 
inference from animal experiments 
where the results have shown clearly 
a need for the vitamin to maintain nor- 
mal health of the muscles and repro- 
ductive functions does it seem probable 
that there is also a human need for 
this vitamin. 7 

A careful study of recent literature 
on Vitamin E suggests that it may play 
a part in the physiologic mechanism 
which inhibits blood coagulation. It is 
also suggested that Vitamin E and cal- 
cium may help prevent blood clots in 
arteries following major surgery. Fur- 
ther study of the literature on this sub- 
ject and more experimentation may re- 
veal that Vitamin E and calcium could 
be an effective method of preventing 
diseases of a blood clotting nature but 
the mechanism of the action still re- 
mains unclear. 

This is a typical example of how cau- 
tiously we must scrutinize available sci- 
entific data for human beings before 
arriving at a conclusion. It is now only 
a small ray of light but may lead the 
way to finding greater light on the im- 
portant physiologic mechanism which 
inhibits blood clotting. 


Safe Foods With 
Chemical Additives 

The following reassurance from the 
Food Protection Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council taken from 
“Use of Chemical Additives in Foods” 
is very timely: 

“Contrary to some ideas that have 
been circulated, reliable food proces- 
sors have not reduced the nutritional 
quality of our foods or created inferior 
products through the use of chemical 
additives. Actually, the quality and 
sanitary characteristics of our foods 
have been improving. Likewise, there 
is no evidence that consumption of 
foods resulting from the use of the new 
chemicals in crop production or in the 
processing of foods has created mys- 
terious disease epidemics or endangered 
the health of people.” 
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fashion forum 
(Continued from page 161) 


visitors. A fashion review was also 
presented by the clothing students. 

The second day’s program opened 
with a talk on “Fashion Plus: Your 
Carriage, Madame.” Then, discussion 
groups were held on “Beauty on a 
Budget: How to Get Service and Style.” 

Two other interesting speeches were 
“The Department Store Meets Your 
Needs,” by Katherine B. Robertson, a 
fashion coordinator of Parision in 
Birmingham, and “Fabrics For Your 
Home,” by Doris Plagge, a member of 
the University staff. 

During the final luncheon, a spring 
fashion shoW demonstrating costumes 
for the “over 30” homemakers and _ busi- 
ness women was presented by the 
Tuscaloosa Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Exhibits are an important part of 
the Forum. Each year five or six dif- 
ferent Alabama manufacturers are in- 
vited to exhibit their merchandise. They 
are requested to show steps in the man- 
ufacture, point out quality features 
and emphasize educational aspects. 
Graduate students arrange special prob- 
lems in creative design such as the 
functional dress to show well-designed 


children’s clothing or house dresses for |. 


the homemaker. Also, examples of 
crafts and fabric design are exhibited. 

Last year, a special exhibit of tex- 
tiles was secured from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and in 1950, a collection 
of Scalamandre textiles inspired en- 
thusiastic comment. Among this year’s 
exhibits were textiles, furniture and ac- 
cessories from the Annual Competition 
of the American Institute of Decorators, 
and a display of women’s dresses and 
aprons for housework from the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. Displays of textiles and cloth- 
ing manufactured in Alabama were from 
Avondale Mills, the Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, Phillips-Lester Man- 
ufacturing Company and The Chem- 
strand Corporation. 

Faculty members, graduate students 
and undergraduate students prepare 
and participate in the Fashion Forum 
each year. Also, the music, art, visual 
aids and public relations departments 
contribute their services. 

The recognition that clothing and 
textiles is far more than classroom ma- 
terial, that it “comes alive” for women, 
is stimulating. And the interest and 
appreciation of those who attend these 
meetings make the Fashion Forum tre- 
mendously worthwhile. No less im- 
portant is the fact that representative 
women from all sections of Alabama 
can come to their State University to 
enjoy studying informally and to see 
home etonomics in action, 
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from RIT. first complete, 


authoritative book on 


DYEING in the WASHING 


bes Nd 
a! 


The Facts 
You’ve Wanted 
In Quick, Easy 

To Use Form! 


Including .. 
Step by Step 
Directions For 
Machine Dyeing 
Questions and 
Answers On Machine 
Dyeing 
Choosing Colors For 
Machine Dyeing 
Dyeing Color Over 
Color In The 
Machine 


Complete Plan For 
A Demonstration Of 
Machine oe 


All Purpose Rit 
Fabric Tints and 
Dyes... for nylon, 
all rayons, including 
acetates and mix- 
tures, cotton, silk, 
wool, linen—literally 
any fabric except 
glass or mineral fiber. 








MACHINE 





Because of the 

tremendous interest in 

washing machine dyeing ... because of 
the remarkable results possible when 
the proper dyes are used and the 
proper methods followed ... we 
believe you will find this new book 
unusually helpful. You'll find the 
answers to many questions in its pages, 
as well as carefully worked out 
suggestions on what-to-dye... and 
bow-to-dye...in the washing machine. 


*Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only 

to teachers and home economists. Subjects cov- 

ered are planned so that students may make 
copies of various suggestions if desired. 


Prepared hy the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureau 
-———-—-SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY!-————- 


Rit Products Corporation A4 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy. of your new Rit book, “Dyeing 
In The Washing Machine.” 


Name cael 
Address. ‘ciple 


City. niin caleba a ne = 
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HE National Garden and Home 

Food Preservation Program this year 

will follow similar patterns of 1951. 
The program, reactivated to aid na- 
tional defense efforts by increased gar- 
dening and home canning to conserve 
America’s food supply, is based on 
recommendations drawn up by the pro- 
gram’s advisory committee last Novem- 
ber. 

The main points of emphasis are: 

1. Help more people produce, con- 
sume and preserve needed home-grown 
fruits and vegetables. 

2. Increase consumption and_preser- 
vation of fresh commercial supplies. 

3. Prevent waste of fruits and yege- 
tables. 

4. Insure better diets through proper 
use of fruits and vegetables. 

5. Instruct boys and girls in garden- 
ing. 

6. Give urban and suburban families 
and those with low incomes more help 
with gardening and food preservation 
problems. ‘ 

7. Help develop leaders who could, 
in an emergency, give their attention 
to teaching the growing and _preserva- 
tion of vegetables and fruits. 

8. Beautify home grounds and com- 
munities through better lawns, trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 


What's Next? 

Sugar cane bagasse, the fibrous ma- 
terial left after the juice is extracted 
from sugar cane, offers promise as a 
new material for paper of newsprint 
quality. The paper made from bagasse 
closely resembles standard newsprint, al- 
though it is considerably stronger and 
much whiter in color. This is good 
news, particularly to manufacturers 
who have been concerned over the in- 
creasingly short supply of newsprint ma- 
terials. 


Diet Contrast 
People are eating more protective 
foods furnishing proteins, vitamins and 
minerals and less high calorie foods 
now than previous to World War II. 
This is believed to be the result of 
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teamwork between research and educa- 
tion. Consumption of meat, poultry 
and fish has increased 19 per cent; eggs, 
42 per cent; fruits and vegetables, 11 
per cent; and dairy products, 20 per 
cent with the exception of butter. On 
the other hand, diets include 24 per 
cent less potatoes and 17 per cent fewer 
grain products. 

Despite this progress, many people 
are yet far below nutritional par in 
their eating. Recent surveys show rural 
family diets most likely to be short in 
calcium and vitamins A and C—readily 
supplied by milk, fruits and vegetables 
produced right on the farm. 


Make Your Own 

New methods for canning old time 
favorites—pork and beans and meat and 
vegetable stew—in the home kitchen 
have been recently developed by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Pork and beans with to- 
mato or molasses sauce, as well as baked 
beans with pork may be canned by this 
simplified method. Either fresh or 
frozen beef, veal, pork or lamb can be 
used in the meat and vegetable stew 
recipe, providing one way to use less 
tender meat cuts to good advantage. 
Complete directions are given for each 
in the revised edition of Home Canning 
of Meat, Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 6. The bulletin can be obtained 





An April Shower honoring the bride- 
to-be is fun for hostess as well as 
guests when these attractive easy- 
to-make canapes are served. Blue 
Bonnet Margarine provides the base 


what's going on in foods 


BY MARGE MOTHERSILL 


from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. ‘ 


It’s in the Package 

The homemaker wants to see her 
spinach before she buys it. In fact, 
she’d even prefer to see it than read 
about it on the package. ‘This discov- 
ery was made when Baltimore, Md. 
retail stores displayed prepackaged spin- 
ach in plain transparent bags and in 
similar bags heavily printed with words 
and designs. The vegetables in the 
plain bag outsold its competitor. 

Another phase of the study revealed 
more shoppers bought spinach and kale 
in the packaged or frozen form than in 
bulk. The prepackaged fresh vegetables 
were much more popular—even though 
they cost twice as much. 


Tidbits 
e Believe that avocados are something 
new? Although only recently grown 
and marketed on a large scale, they 
stem back to the ancient Aztecs, Incas 
and Mayans thousands of years ago. Ac- 
cording to history, one of the redoubt- 
able Cortez’ men is quoted as saying, 
“It is like butter and of marvelous 
flavor.” Like many other fruits, avo- 
cados are better eating when ripened 
off the tree. 
e@ Strained meats by Swift and Com- 
pany are now appearing in 12-ounce 
tins for hospitals and institutional use. 
Included in the new size tins are the 
original six varieties plus their latest 
addition, strained Liver and Bacon. 
e Now through electronic methods, the 
sex of an American oyster can be de- 
termined. It is a scientific fact that 
they change sex from time to time. 
e History's first “hot dogs’ originated 
during the Crusades. Pepper and meat 
were ground together to preserve the 
meat on long marches. This spice is 
still important for its preservative effect 
on meats in commercial food process 
ing. 
e@ Meat imports in 1951 exceeded the 
record established in 1918, providing 
over 3 pounds per person. Most of the 
increase over 1950 was in beef.’ 
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kitehen of tomorrow 
(Continued from page 171) 


Special lessons are broadcast in the 
cooking of meat, poultry and fish. Since 
such a large part of the family budget 
is spent on these foods which are es- 
sential in maintaining an adequate diet, 
these lessons are always well attended. 

The “Kitchen of Tomorrow” not only 
stresses day by day homemaking but 
also provides suggestions for holidays, 
birthday celebrations and _ children’s 
parties. Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
St. Patrick’s Day are always special oc- 
casions. Color schemes are carried 
through in foods and food decorations. 
For both the children and adults the 
Children’s Party climaxes the events of 
the year. The Gingerbread House, 
made of candy and frosting, appeals 
especially to the youngsters. The script 
is adapted to their interests, and the 
demonstrator holds them fascinated as 
she skillfully shapes for them circus ani- 
mals and candies. 

By request, such programs as “Foreign 
Foods,” “Trays for the Sick” and “Out- 
door Cookery” have been given. In 
addition, one program a year emphasizes 
setting up trays for hospital service. 
Student nurses from local hospitals at- 
tend in a group to see the preparation 
of weighed and special diets. Other 
women present find it interesting to 
see what is done for invalid cookery. 

The first advantages of the Radio 
Kitchen accrue to the students in the 
department of home economics. Work- 
ing with foods in this kitchen, they 
gain practical experience. ‘They learn 
firsthand the importance of saving time, 
energy and money. ‘The _ principles 
learned in home management classes are 
put to the test of practical use. 

The program helps to correlate nu- 
trition, food preparation, science, script 
writing and speech, all necessary courses 
in a well-rounded program. ‘Those 
students who choose the field of writing 
find here an opportunity . combine in- 
terests in journalism and home eco- 
nomics. Those considering foods demon- 
stration work in commercial or radio 
kitchens have the chance to try it out 
while still in college. 

So, as graduation nears, we seniors 
look back with special satisfaction upon 
our experiences in the “Clarke College 
Radio Kitchen.” We have developed 
new skills and gathered valuable in- 
formation. But more important, we 
realize, is the fact that we have learned 
new attitudes. We know now that 
techniques are important, but only as 
a means to an end—better homemaking. 
We realize that homemakers must be 
sharers with their communities; that 
the welfare of our homes will be in 
ratio to that of the homes about us; 
that there is no room for the isola- 
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tionist in today’s homemaking world. 
And we have seen, too, that sharing 
can be fun as well as profitable. For 
nothing quite equals the glow of warm 
and friendly human relations. 

Working in the “Kitchen of ‘Tomor- 
row” has been a unique feature of our 
professional training. It has emphati- 
cally underscored the conviction that 
making a home is a woman’s first 
career. 


Miss Branchaud is a senior in the De- 
partment of Home Economics at Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. She has been 
a participant on the radio programs. 














with this new 


* retains full sweetness 
* no bitter aftertaste 


Plow diabetics and persons on low calorie 
diets can have home-canned fruits and 
preserves—all fully sweetened in the mak- 
ing, yet without sugar or high calorie con- 
tent. Non-caloric SUCARYL retains its full, 
sugar-like sweetness in canning and freez- 
ing, as well as in day-to-day cooking 
processes. And in the usual quantities, 


there’s no bitter aftertaste. Calorie saving? 





Each 14-pint serving of canned peaches, 
for example, contains 63 calories when 
made with SucAaRYL—113 with sugar. 
That’s a 44 percent saving! SucarYL is 
available in both tablet and liquid forms 

including SucaryL Calcium Solution for 


low-salt diets—at pharmacies everywhere. 





NON-CALORIC SWEETENER 





(CYCLAMATE 
Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


Food Flashes 
¢ This year brings a new Heinz canned 
condensed soup to the fore. The new 
addition is Cream of Celery. 
¢ Lower tuna prices should cheer those 
in search of an appetizing high protein 
dish at a moderate cost. This tasty fish, 
most of which comes from the Pacific 
Ocean, is in abundant supply this 
spring. 
e Squeezing juice from oranges is one 
breakfast job fast disappearing from the 
home kitchen. Consumers are using 
more than twice as much frozen con- 
centrate as two years ago. Purchases of 
canned orange juice have also increased. 








INSTRUCTIONS IN FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 


Instructions for canning and freezing with 
SucaryL, plus many cooking and baking 
recipes, are contained in the attractive 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes.” For 
your free copy and a sample of Sucaryt 
tablets, see coupon section or write 
Abbott Laboratories, Akfrott 


North Chicago, IIlinois. 


Sucaryl 


ABBOTT) 
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HE gay bouffant petticoat which 
; ff props out hemlines of the new stand- 

away four, six or eight gore skirts is 
voted most likely to succeed this spring. 
Fantastic materials are used to make 
these fugitives from great grandmother’s 
day exciting and yet keep full skirts 
from appearing droopy. Most important 
are Crinolast and Crintex, two new fab- 
rics made by Chicopee Mills. Crinolast 
is a crisp resilient fast-dye material 
that can be handwashed as well as dry 
cleaned.. It lends itself well to ruffled 
petticoats because it can be gathered 
and shirred. Also it is soft enough not 
to chafe delicate skin or snag nylon 
stockings. Crintex, a heavy bodied crin- 
oline, has a laminated facing of Massa- 
linn, a non-woven rayon fabric, which as- 
sures softness next to the body and is 
particularly suitable for circular, flared 
under-skirts. Other petticoat materials 
are taffeta, chintz, lacquered nylon net, 
organdy and eyelet embroidery. 

A leaflet describing Crinolast and 
Crintex is called, ‘““What’s Underneath 
It All,” and is available from Chico- 
pee Mills, Inc., 47 Worth Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


Personally Yours 

Personal name tapes have always been 
a relatively expensive item, and an an- 
noying time lapse was necessary between 
their order and delivery. Now with 
the Traum Name Tape Set, you can 
make your own. ‘The set contains a 
fine laundry-marking pen with Carter's 
special ink for writing on light colored 
articles. For dark colored items, names 
are written on the Jrontex Name Tape 
which is included in the set, and then 
the tape is ironed into place. The set, 
containing enough tape for 200  indi- 
vidual name tapes, is available at notion 
counters for $1.00. 


Flame and Fabric 

Neither fluffy nor fuzzy garments are 
suitable for kitchen work or for wear 
near flame or strong heat, advise cloth- 
ing specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. They recommend 
smooth, closely woven fabric for women’s 
work clothes both for convenience and 
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safety. Fuzzy fabric has air spaces 
around the light weight fibers which 
help keep fire alive, once it catches. 
The nap on a brushed wool. sweater 
will singe badly. Non-fireproof brushed 
rayon or cotton blazes when it burns. 
Instead of flaming, nylon melts but, 
in melting, forms very hot glassy beads 
that can burn skin in contact with them. 
In order that consumers know which 
fabrics are safe against flame, this in- 
formation should be given on the man- 
ufacturer’s label. 


Cheaper by the Size 

The best way to buy needles is by 
the size rather than by the set, cloth- 
ing specialists of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture say. Packages of assort- 
ed sizes often prove inconvenient be- 
cause they include so many _ coarse 
needles rarely used in home sewing and 
mending. Sizes 9 or 10 are best for 
most dress materials and for hand sew- 
ing that calls for small stitches. Sizes 
7 and 8 are better for work on heavy 
fabric. 

There are three types of needles. 
“Sharps” are the medium-length, round- 
eye needles used most often in home 
sewing. “Between” needles are shorter, 
preferred by some women for very fine 





Teaching students how to reweave 
fabrics which have been damaged 
by tears, burns or moth holes is sim- 
plified with the new Fabricon 
method. Full information on this 
process is available free from the 
Fabricon Company, Chicago 19, III. 


What's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


sewing, but often are too short to hold 
comfortably. Crewel or long-eye needles 
are designed for embroidery and darn- 
ing thread. These are usually preferred 
in small sizes’ for regular sewing because 
the long-eye makes threading easy. 


Knit with Dacron 

Zelto Brand Dacron Yarn, first of the 
DuPont synthetic polyester fibers spun 
for hand-knitting, is now available in 
limited quantities in five bright pastel 
colors—white, pink, blue, yellow and 
mint green. Among the advantages 
claimed for the new yarn are that it 
dries faster than wool or nylon and 
has a greater degree of shrink resistance 
than nylon. Commercially knitted 
sweaters of Dacron have been on the 
market for sometime. 


Poodle-Curl Carpets 

The poodle has not only lent its name 
and fame to fabrics for winter coats 
but also to carpeting. Poodle-Curl, a 
new Kenmore Carpet, has high and low 
random-curled pile which looks soft and 
thick but is claimed to wear like iron. 
Two hand-made Puerto Rican lines are 
also included in the collection of new 
Kenmore Carpets. They are the Jm- 
perial Pagoda, a subtly textured diago- 
nal weave with a plain or carved border, 
and the Majestic Harmony groups, 
which are hand-tufted of fine wools and 
are on various levels of cut and un- 
cut pile. 


New Cotton Manual 


A new book, Cotton From Field to 
Fabric, has just been published by the 
National Cotton Council. The book's 
purpose is to bridge the gap between 
the ultra-popular and_ ultra-technical 
literature on cotton, giving the lay 
reader an overall comprehension of the 
industry. In a_ special section, 112 
actual swatches of staple cotton fabrics 
are included with a description of the 
textiles and their uses. It is available to 
schools, department stores, libraries and 
other organizations from the National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at $3.25 per copy. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


HE must popular gadget in my Studio 
Tis a seam ripper and buttonhole cut- 
ter. It resembles a fountain pen. The 
pointed end is smoothly-finished metal 
so that it can pick up, without cutting, 
the exact stitch you wish to lift. To cut 
the stitch, the tool end is pushed away 
from you and a blade will cut it. Or 
the smooth end can be inserted in the 
fabric to cut a slit as for a buttonhole. 
For its cost of 59 cents, you'll find it 
has lots of value. 


How could I have done without Tailor- 
Trik? It is a five-inch wooden tool to 
help bring a seam smoothly and closely 
to an edge, such as the edge of a collar. 
One end ts pointed so that it takes care 
of corners of collars nicely. The other 
end is finished straight so it may be 
used to give a temporary press to a short 
seam. It is easier to get a clean-cut 
line on an edge seam if the seam is 
pressed open before turned to the in- 
side. But have you had trouble pressing 
open the seam at the corner of a collar 
or at the point of a lapel? This Trik 
may be inserted between the two layers 
of fabric at the seam edge and serve as 
a tiny press board. You can press clear 
up to the point of collar or lapel. I 
formerly used a wooden knitting needle 
but this is easier; costs only 29 cents. 


Another collar point turner is of 
plastic. This one is especially effective 
in bringing a seam close to the edge as 
at the edge of a faced collar. It has two 
eyelet-like openings so that the gadget 
may be placed between the fabric and 
button when otherwise a pin or tooth- 
pick would be used to provide space 
between. One end is pointed so that 
it may be used to remove bastings. One 
edge is marked in inches for use in 
gauging space between buttons. It can’t 
be beat for 19 cents. 


Has the difference in types of teeth 
on tracing wheels been mentioned?. 1 
have four type of tracing wheels and 
use one for this and another for that. 
The long, needle-sharp teeth leave no 
mark of tracing on most fabrics. The 
teeth are too sharp. A shallow, almost 
blunt tooth leaves a clear mark of trac- 
ing paper only on smooth, firm fab- 
rics. When purchasing one it is best 
to comparison-shop for the type that will 
serve the largest number of needs. 
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by their own bootstraps 
(Continued from page 157) 


ers, although no teacher could or should 
attempt to put into practice every good 
discovery 

3. Learning to plan visits to centers of 
curriculum revision for maximum value 
to teachers not engaged in such pro- 
grams 

4. Increasing the use of problem check 
lists and various sociometric devices to 
better understand pupils and homes 

5. Using community resources with 
imagination to devise more youth-adult 
attacks upon local problems affecting 
family living 

6. Developing more valid and reliable 
evaluation instruments than are now 
available in the area of family living 

7. Securing wider participation of indi- 
viduals and groups in both schools and 
communities as all accept family life 
education as a joint responsibility 

8. Investigating the place of the home 
economics teacher in core curriculums 
or common learning courses which reach 
all boys and girls 

9. Continuing school and community 
surveys in order that programs may 
avoid crystallization in a world of rapid 
change 

10. Expanding “action research” beyond 
such current studies as those on relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
two-room, one-room and cottage type of 
department in junior high school, 
length of courses in senior high school 
for maximum learning, and sequential 
allocation of subject matter to avoid un- 
desirable repetition in home economics 
and other courses 

11. Appraising the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Family Living Consensus 
Inventories and providing supplemen- 
tary aid, where required 

12. Adjusting still further teacher edu- 
cation programs in home economics in 
light of the results of the field studies 
and experimentation 

13. Promoting the suggestions offered in 
the Home Economics chapter of the ICP 
book, The Schools and National Secu- 
rity, as defense demands develop 

14. Taking wise precautions in guiding 
curriculum revision programs so that in- 
terest and morale are maintained for the 
years ahead 


Note: 

Materials published by the Illinois 
Curriculum Program for schools to use 
in carrying on any of the basic studies 
or the Family Living Consensus Study 
can be secured from Mr. C. C. Byerly, 
First Assistant Superintendent, State 
Department of Education, Springfield, 
Illinois. Forms of the informal home 
economics studies have not been made 
available because each fits only one 
community. 








At better stores. For stores nearest you, write 
Flexees, Dept. PHE, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16 


SEE COUPON SECTION for helpful Booklet. 
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YNDET, a new word to designate 
synthetic detergents, was introduced 
at the Fifth National Home Laun- 
dry Conference last fall. Since that 
time it has been used often in publica- 
tions and in various discussions. 
“Syndet” was coined to end the con- 
fusion that often results from the un- 
qualified use of the word detergent 
which means any cleansing agent that 
removes soil in water solution. It was 
felt desirable to use the terminology 
soap and “syndet” rather than soap and 
detergent or soap and synthetic deter- 
vent. An effort is now being made to 
have the word “syndet” nationally ac- 
What are your opinions? 





« epted. 


Modern Furniture 


Daystrom Incorporated, manufactur- 
ers of dinette and kitchen furniture in 
chrome and caloramic, have introduced 
a new line in natural wood finishes. 
Beech wood is used in the wedge leg 
tables and chairs. The extendable table 
top is of a wood grain plastic and the 
chairs are upholstered in matching 
plastic fabric. The chairs are available 
in three styles: lattice-back with up- 
holstered seat, and upholstered seat and 
back with or without arm rest. ‘These 
sets can be obtained from the furniture 
division of Daystrom, Inc., Olean, New 
York. 


Gay Decorations 

A new line of decalcomania transfers 
to brighten walls and furniture has been 
presented by the Meyercord Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. Included are an 
original Peter Hunt series with cheery 
boys and girls in rich yellows, reds and 
greens, a leaf pattern group in deep 
green which is suitable for many rooms 
and gay laughing clowns for the nur- 
sery. The designs come in varied sizes. 
New Washing Efficiency 

The new Snow White model of the 
Bendix automatic washing machine con- 
tains a built-in heater which can raise 
the temperature of water entering the 
washer at least ten degrees and maintain 
the temperature of the water during the 
washing period. The heating unit can- 
not heat a tank of cold water since it is 
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operated on 110 volts, but it will heat 
water that has cooled while traveling 
through pipes from the hot water tank 
to the washing machine. 

The rod type immersion heater is in- 
stalled just below the tumbler barrel. 
It is operated by turning the dial to 
“hot wash” and works only during the 
washing period. Then it shuts off au- 
tomatically. 


Vacuum Cleaner 

The motor on the new Apex canis- 
ter type cleaner is placed at the very 
bottom of the appliance. This results 
in good balance and stability and makes 
the cleaner seem lighter than its fifteen 
pounds. The homemaker does not have 
to lift the motor whenever she removes 
the disposable dust bag. The pancake 
shape of the motor is said to take less 
space and increase the dust holding ca- 
pacity of the cleaner. A handy feature 
is the detachable electric cord that can 
be stored in the cleaner when not in 
use. 

Enameled Ware 

Among the items shown by the Fed- 
eral Enameling and Stamping Company 
at the National Housewares show in 
Chicago was the Kitchen Carrier. This 
consists of four small saucepans that can 
be stacked, fitted into a U-shaped rack 
and carried as one unit. Each saucepan 
has a removable handle, but only one 
has a cover. The set is recommended 


for campers, but it probably would have 
many uses in schools and on field trips. 

The three piece blancher made by 
Federal might be useful, too, in school 
The seven quart colander 


kitchens. 
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fits into an eight quart stewing pot. A 
tight fitting lid covers the colander and 
pot for blanching or steaming. 


Television 


The Philco Corporation of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced that nine of 


its new television models will have 
twenty-one inch receivers. The new 
models also contain many improve- 


ments in design and construction. They 
are housed in a variety of attractive 
cabinets that should harmonize with 
almost any decorative scheme. 


Product Briefs 


e Stacks of cards or papers can be 
bound into a neat book with the aid 
of a hand punch and plastic binding 
tubes. The complete kit with hand 
punch and several sizes of binding tubes 
is manufactured by Tauber Plastics, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

e An opener that both opens a coffee 
can and provides a spout for pouring 
and measuring coffee is now on the mar- 
ket. The opener is pressed into the top 
of can piercing it and locking securely 
in place. Coffee is poured through the 
spout which has a tight fitting cap to 
keep in flavor and freshness. From Bing 
Crosby Products, Hollywood, California. 
¢ Insecticidal floor wax that is claimed 
to polish floors and kill many household 
insects might prove a good addition to 
the cleaning shelf. Called Freewax, 
the product is self polishing, water and 
skid resistant. It can be used on lino- 
leum, asphalt and rubber tile and ce- 
ment and wood floors. Made by the 
Freewax Corporation, Tallahassee, Fla. 
¢ Included in the Pyrex line of flame- 
ware products is a new seven inch skillet 
with detachable handle that can be used 
for frying small quantities or for shirred 
eggs. It can also be used for baking 
individual pies and cakes. 

e Plastic tape for venetian blinds to re- 
place worn or soiled tape is now on 
the market. Flexalum vinyl plastic tape 
is available in ‘seven colors and_ is 
claimed to be washable, fadeproof and 
resistant to shrinkage. Four yards of 
tape for one blind is packaged individ- 
ually by H. Douglas Corp., 150 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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planning meals 


(Continued from page 175) 


basically good cooks. If they were not 
we should not keep them in the posi- 
tion. We know that they know how 
to cook, but their job in school lunch 
cooking is not to cook as they might 
have before in some restaurant or camp 
or at home, but to do it as you want 
it done in your lunchroom. We've seen 
the “Fist Full” cooks, the “Dumper- 
Ins,” the “Sprinklers” and the “Add-to- 
ers.” These common habits are costly, 
since good ingredients are wasted. Un- 
reliable results cause patrons to lose in- 
terest and are unfair to the children. 
With this type of cooking how can you 
be sure that the dishes prepared meet 
the nutritional requirements, or if the 
final result not too acceptable, whether 
the children won't leave it on their 
plates and go away hungry? 

This is probably elementary, since 
most of you are already convinced that 
standard recipes are the answer to uni- 
form quality and portions on a known 
cost basis without complete dependence 
upon your hard working cooking staff. 
But what we are interested in is how 
to standardize your own recipes and 
build your working file. It is a long, 
slow job but, oh so worth-while. 

As some of you know, last year I com- 
pleted and published my Mealmaster 
Recipe and Menu Service. Since I 
worked for eight years on the recipes 
alone, perhaps the benefit of some of my 
trial and error experiences will simplify 
your task. 

There are four basic points to be con- 
sidered in standardizing recipes: 

1. They must be most acceptable to 
the patron’s taste (child or adult) 

2. They must be nutritionally ade- 
quate and whenever possible, incor- 
porate the greatest amount of nutri- 
tional value in excess of the require- 
ment. 

3. They must be practical to prepare 
and serve. 

4. They must come within your food 
cost allowance. 

When standardizing your recipe be 
certain that not one but all four points 
are covered before finally approving 
the recipe, or all the time and effort 
will be wasted. Work on standardizing 
your recipes one at a time. In stand- 
ardizing our recipes in the Chicago 
schools I did it a section at a time, 
such as desserts. We decided first what 
basic dessert recipes are a must and 
then added only those additional ones 
that were very acceptable, nutritious 
and moderate in cost. We notified one 
schoo] that we were working on dessert 
recipes and requested that they submit 
favorites. These, plus the ones we had 
accumulated from other sources, were 
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tested, combined and retested over and 
over, until final approval was given. If 
it “originally” had been submitted from 
some one source in our schools, then 
credit was printed on the card for dis- 
tribution to all schools. 

After the entire section of recipes 
was standardized, a cooking school was 
held for the managers and cooks in the 
test kitchen. All were notified by bul- 
letin and requested to bring all of the 
old dessert recipes from their school 
file. ‘These were collected at the door 
and in return a complete set of new 
cards was given. At the cooking school 
the desserts were prepared, portioned 
and garnished for service. Discussion 
and sampling followed. Having seen, 
heard and tasted, the usual aversion to 
a “new” recipe was overcome. 

In standardizing your recipes, do it 
one at a time. Record all of the neces- 
sary detail, leave nothing to the imag- 
ination. Record the data on paper 
as you work side by side with the cook, 
or as you do it yourself. Then later, 
with your eyes wide open, reading it 
through the eyes of your most unintel- 
ligent worker, set it up step by step 
in your approved form. List all in- 
gredients in logical order, measure and 
weight. _ Give procedure for prepara- 
tion in natural sequence. Give yield 
in total volume and number of por- 
tions, the container size, portion size, 
temperature, time, portion cost and 
date. Make a number of copies of the 
recipe. The next time the dish is to be 
tried, have it made from your copy, 
checking each point for accuracy, sim- 
plification and improvement while be- 
ing prepared. Don’t be afraid to take 
suggestions and _ corrections. Invite 
them from your co-workers and patrons. 
Check the acceptance of the item at the 
return dish table. Be there personally 
to get reasons for poor acceptance or 
compliments on good ones. Above all, 
don’t lose heart. To do it right will 
take a long time. However, by actually 
recording all essential instructions and 
information these cards can also be 
used to train your employees very sim- 
ply. Remember, “Rome wasn’t built in 
a day” either. 

The meals are planned, the recipes 
provided, but there is still that im- 
portant final touch of good merchandis- 
ing of the food which is so necessary 
to keep the interest of your students 
alive and stable. How can we forget 
that children are fickle? Their interest 
dies quickly, but their enthusiasm is 
contagious. Yes, we do have a great 
responsibility to the child, and our main 
purpose in the business of school feed- 
ing is to accept this responsibility and 
to execute it, not the easiest or most 
profitable way, but to execute it con- 
scientiously, to the best of our ability 
for his good. 
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Ten chapters of basic informa- 
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Products — Sugars — Meats -— 
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for complete set 
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Interesting Position 


Headwaitress experienced in American 
plan summer resort operation. Dining 
room has 12 college girl waitresses. 
Position open late June until early 
September. Apply Allen H. Wilcox, 
The Mohawk Hotel, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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restaurant, diner, hotel, hospital, school, 
church, industrial cafeteria, public cafe- 
teria—any place where food is served in 
large quantities. Usually, by “large 
quantities” we mean fifty portions, or 
more. But in the aggregate, we often 
feel that we help feed practically every- 
one in the country. 

The chief job of our department is 
to help as many people in the field of 
large quantity cookery as we _ possibly 
can to constantly improve the quality 
of the food they sell and the quality 
of the service which accompanies it. We 
are concerned with how these two items 
can be used to ease the burden and in- 
crease the profits of the institution 
serving the public. 

How do we do this? We reach people 
by means of educational literature de- 
veloped in the editorial department of 
the Consumer Service Department. Ac- 
tual visits to people’s places of business 
are frequently made. Many more peo- 
ple are reached through conventions 
and local restaurant and dietetic meet- 
ings. 

Just reaching people, though, isn’t 
enough. We take back what we have 
learned from them and discuss their 
needs and desires. We keep in touch 
with professional groups and review all 
the scientific and trade literature. Then 
we inform our company of develop- 
ments and trends which we think will 
help serve the industry better. 

This gives a rough picture of our 
job. To be more specific, I'd like to 
describe our staff, the place where we 
work, and how we in institutional serv- 
ice fit into the Consumer Service De- 
partment. 

There are a number of large food 
companies throughout the United 
States who have Consumer Service De- 
partments. Here recipes are developed, 
package directions worked out, quality 
controls carried on, and menu and stor- 
age data compiled and developed. At 
General Foods, the Consumer Service 
Department employs about thirty home 
economists who work in the various 
kitchens, in the editorial department 
and in administrative work. The Insti- 
tution Food Service is a part of this 
department.  Ellen-Ann Dunham _ is 
manager of the entire department, and 
Eulalia Blair, manager of all the kitch- 
ens. Educational literature is written 
and produced by the editorial group of 
the Consumer Service Department un- 
der the direction of Rose Briem. These 
directors play an important role in our 
work, giving valuable guidance and sup- 
port. Then, too, the advertising, mer- 
chandising and public relations depart- 
ments add their support and offer many 
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opportunities for participating in activi- 
ties that are interesting and rewarding. 

We are very proud of our Institution 
Kitchen because there are only one or 
two others in the United States where 
large quantity recipes are actually tested 
with institution equipment and all ac- 
ceptable methods of preparation are 
used for testing a recipe. For example, 
in pudding and pie fillings, all tests are 
made in steam jacketed kettles, double 
boilers, and then in heavy aluminum 
pots over direct heat. 

We feel this is the only way in which 
we can tell what may be expected from 
our recipes. We want to be sure of 
giving accurate measurements and 
amounts. A pudding cooked over di- 
rect heat might well lose more of its 
volume than one which is cooked over 
hot water in a double boiler, for in- 
stance. The same reasoning is followed 
in all recipe development. 

Our institution size ovens are capable 
of turning out countless rolls, mufhns, 
pies and cake layers at one time. The 
mixers, pots, pans and coffee urns are 
all institution size. 

After recipes have been developed, 
tested and their results tasted, the new 
recipes are sent to institution managers 
who use our products. Five to nine 
mailings are sent a year, each with ap- 
proximately six new cards. These recipe 
cards give accurate weights and meas- 
urements, the volume which the recipe 
will produce and how many people it 
will serve. They make it easier for the 
operator to compute how much each 
serving will cost. The cafeteria mana- 
ger or restaurant owner also uses them 
to figure out menus, cost and_ profit. 
Not unmindful of profit, we always try 
to help turn a loss into a profit by 
evaluation and planning; yet, at the 
same time lighten the work load. 

A home economist isn’t usually recog- 
nized as a financial economist. But we 
are all penny-pinchers from ‘way back. 
And it seems that we can live up to our 
title—economy—when it comes to man- 
aging money. 

Here are some of the definite things 
that are done to help institution mana- 
gers: 1. All our home economists are 
ex-food service operators themselves. 
They have been working in our Gen- 
eral Foods Institution Test Kitchen 
besides helping a great many people in 
varied places such as diners, cafeterias, 
restaurants and hotels. 

2. We visit customers when they ask 
for help, make suggestions and discuss 
problems. At one cafeteria recently, we 
were able to improve business and in- 
crease the day’s receipts by $250.00 in 
one meal period, simply by featuring 
eye-appealing low-cost desserts and by 
using attractive garnishes on all of the 
dishes. How much more quickly chicken 


a la king was chosen alter it had been 
garnished with fresh chopped parsley 
and bright red pimiento! And instead 
of just a square of cherry gelatin on a 
flat plate, the cherry flavored gelatin 
dessert was made into a parfait with 
whipped cream. 

3. Important, too, in our work are 
demonstrations staged at meetings of 
local restaurants, stewards and caterers 
and trade associations. These demon- 
strations are put together very carefully 
to show nutritive values, eye appeal, 
ease of preparation and business econ- 
omy. 

4. By constant vigilance in our own 
field, we are often able to pass along 
observations and reactions that produce 
benefits: How a diner can_ increase 
profits by use of a “pass-through”; how 
a special section for preparing salads in 
view of the purchasing public may stim- 
ulate sales; how appealing pies are in 
some areas of the country; which type 
of pie is most popular? which is most 
profitable? and which is easiest on the 
labor front? 

Every person in large quantity food 
service knows the importance of holding 
the budget down and profits up. There 
are three rules to keep in mind if this 
is to be done successfully. 

1. Food costs should be about 40 per 
cent of the operating budget. 

2. Usually 1/5 of the food costs is for 
desserts. 

3. Total food costs can be controlled 
by serving desserts that have less than 
30 per cent food cost. 

Following are three recipes that are 
universally popular and have repeatedly 
been proven to be profitable, attractive 
items for large quantity service: 


Lemon Fluff Pie 

15 (2 cups) egg whites 
214 cups sugar 

15 (1% cups) egg yolks 
134 quarts cold water 

1 package (5 pounds) Jell-O Lemon 

Pie Filling 

4% quarts boiling water 


12 baked pie shells (9-inch) 


1. Beat egg whites until foamy through- 
out. Add sugar gradually and continue 
beating until mixture will stand in soft 
peaks. Set aside while cooking filling. 
2. Beat egg yolks slightly. Gradually 
add cold water, blending well. Then 
add to pie filling powder, stirring until 
smooth. 

3. Add filling mixture to boiling water 
in heavy kettle and stir over direct heat 
until mixture boils. Do not overcook. 
4. Remove from heat and fold hot fill- 
ing at once into meringue, blending 
well. Turn into pie shells, allowing 1 
quart filling per pie. Cool thoroughly 
before cutting. Garnish with sweetened 
whipped cream. Yield: 12 pies. 
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Hamburg Pie 


ounces diced bacon 
cups sliced onions 
pounds ground round beef 
cup Minute Tapioca 
tablespoons salt 
teaspoons pepper 
tablespoons dry mustard 
24 cup Snider’s Catsup 
134 quarts hot water 
3 pounds rich biscuit dough 


— me bO 
Ce 
RR DS a 


1. Fry bacon until partially cooked. 
Add onions and cook until onions are 
slightly brown. 

2. Add beef and continue cooking until 
beef is browned. 

3. Add Minute Tapioca, salt, pepper, 
mustard, catsup, and water. Bring to a 
brisk boil, stirring constantly. Turn 
into baking pans. 

4. Roll out biscuit dough to 14-inch 
thickness. Cut with floured 21-inch 
biscuit or doughnut cutter. Cover hot 
beef mixture with biscuits. Bake in hot 
oven (400° F.) 18 to 20 minutes, or 
until biscuits are browned. 

Yield: 32 portions, each 4 ounces (% 
cup) meat mixture and 1 biscuit. 


Seotch Chocolate Cake 
with Ice Cream Sauce 
8 ounces Baker’s Champion 
Chocolate Naps 
5 cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons soda 
4, teaspoons salt 
1 cup shortening 
cups sugar 
3 eggs, unbeaten 
cups sour milk or buttermilk 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


1. Melt chocolate and cool to room tem- 
perature. 

2. Sift flour, soda, and salt together 
twice. 

3. Cream shortening; add sugar grad- 
ually and continue creaming until well 
blended. 

4. Add eggs and beat until light and 


fluffy. Add chocolate and beat until 
well blended. 
5. Combine milk and vanilla. Add 


flour to creamed mixture, alternately 
with milk. Stop mixer and scrape bowl 
and beater after last addition, then beat 
until smooth. Turn into well-greased 
baking pans to a depth of 34 inch. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 to 30 
minutes, or until done. Cut in squares 
and serve warm with Ice Cream Sauce. 
Yield: 50 portions, about 24-inch 
square cake, 2\% tablespoons sauce. 


Ice Cream Sauce 
l. Whip 214 
stiff. 

2. Beat 4 eggs until light. Gradually 
add 34 cup sugar and 14 teaspoon salt, 


cups heavy cream until 
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and continue beating until thick. 

3. Add 1 cup melted butter and | table- 
spoon vanilla to egg mixture, beating 
constantly. Fold into whipped cream. 
Chill until ready to serve. 

Yield: 2 quarts sauce. 


teaching family living 


(Continued from page 160) 


shy attitude was no longer evident, as 
in the first group. Rather, it had 
changed to an expectant “this sounds 
like fun; let’s get started.” The “pio- 
neers” of the first semester had done 
a good publicity job. 

In an effort to know if the course 
was meeting the needs and interests of 
the students, I asked them to evaluate 
it at the end of the semester. This 
was done by anonymously checking a 
questionnaire and by frank and critical 
discussion. Many helpful recommenda- 
tions were received which are being 
used in the classwork this year. 

The pupils were practically unani- 
mous in indicating their approval of 
the method used in selecting material 
for the semester’s course. They also 





were enthusiastic in acclaim of the in- | 


formal discussions and their chances to 
speak freely. Panel discussions rated 
high as did the type of references made 
available. A large majority indicated 
the class had helped them to under- 
stand themselves better and to interpret 
their own actions. Many expressed the 
idea that the class would be of great 
value if taught in ninth and_ tenth 
grades. As one person said, “I believe 
I would have gained more from my 
high school life if I had been able to 
have this class earlier.”’ 

It was quite by chance that on the 


| 


evaluation day of the second semester | 
group two German teachers visited our | 


department. Ours was the first Amer- 
ican high school they had ever visited 
and their first observation of a mixed 
class in homemaking. After listening 
to a resume of the course, the pupils’ 
suggestions for its improvement and 
their frank comments, one of the visitors 
remarked, “Now I know what is meant 
by democracy in the classroom—this free- 
dom, this free expression of opinion by 
the pupils—it is wonderful!” 

And that is just the way I feel. In 
my several years of teaching I have done 
nothing which has proven more stimu- 
lating and exciting. It was hard work, 
it took a great deal of extra time and 
planning, but it was fun. As our Ger- 
man friend expressed it, teaching fam- 
ily living to boys and girls is wonder- 
ful! 
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a Point IV adventure 
(Continued from page 158) 


hour of the meeting next day. Four- 
thirty came and only a_ half dozen 
mothers had struggled in. Thelma was 
cheerful. “They'll come,” she said. 

They came. By ten to five when 
Thelma opened the meeting almost a 
hundred parents and teachers were 
gathered. She leaned lightly against a 
pillar and talked as informally as if she 
were one of two or three friends over 
coffee cups. Susan sat erect in her 
straight-backed chair and beamed at 
all the good people. Years of working 
for the Red Cross and the Alabama 
and Virginia extension service in the 
clay hills of Dixie had given her a 
deep, abiding faith in people. 

Thelma explained. Children need 
good nourishing food at noon. Only 
a few could be fed on the government 
allowance. True, the school is operat- 
ed by the government, but the chil- 
dren belong to the families gathered 
here. By working together, she plead- 
ed, we can have more food and _ better 
health for all the children. 
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She took them with her, a point at 
a time. Questions were answered simply 
and sincerely. A committee was needed 
to help the teacher with her problems 
and to keep the community informed. 
A representative of the committee would 
make weekly visits to the lunchroom. 
Volunteers under the direction of a 
carpenter were needed to make changes 
in the lunchroom. Thelma explained 
each change. The shelves were too 
high; they should go under the coun- 
ter. The benches should not be a part 
of the table, etc. 

She came to costs. In lieu of ten 
cents a day which too many parents 
could not afford, staple products could 
be sent in with the children. The 
needs for the week and the menu for 
each day would be written on the black- 
board in each room. Children who 
brought the yuca, rice, plaintains, to- 
matoes, peppers or other products 
would receive their lunches. A record 
would be kept of everything. No child 
need go hungry. 

The upper class children would be 
organized into groups to help the 
teacher in the lunchroom. In that way 
the increased work could be handled 
easily and the children would get im- 
portant training. With the community 
behind the lunch program it could not 
fail and they would soon have justi- 
fiable pride in it. 

At the end of an hour shyness and 
inhibitions were gone. When volun- 
teers to do specific jobs were asked 
for, there were more than enough re- 
sponses. ‘The chronic speechmakers had 
ample chance to prove their talents 
and the slow-to-believe were answered 
by their own neighbors. 

Thelma moved about now among 
them and Susan was standing. They 
needed something, she was sure, to seal 
this new bond. Hmmm, prayer and 
song. All that had happened up to 
now was a sort of long earnest prayer. 
Could they sing ‘““The more we get to- 
gether” in Spanish? —Thelma improvised 
a translation and they felt their way 
through the words. A carpenter came 
up to try it with Susan. They all sang 
and laughed and then slowly, the group 
dispersed. As they left, Susan shook 
hands with each one saying “Hasta 
luego” and “Gracias.” 

Now San Carlos has a good _pro- 
gram. Alterations have been made in 
the lunchroom by local carpenters with 
parents furnishing the lumber and 
nails. The lunchroom has been re- 
opened with better meals served to 
more children. The newly appointed 
Board of Directors is participating ac- 
tively in the lunch program and a com- 
mittee from the community is planning 
the menu and will serve an inexpensive 
luncheon to about a hundred people 


at the big “Nucleo escolar” teachers’ 


meeting. 
The infection of progress has spread 
throughout the school. The school 


gardens are a pride to the community, 
too. Officials of the government and 
important visitors from the United 
States and other countries are taken 
into San Carlos to see what country 
schools can be like. The next regu- 
lar nucleo teachers’ meeting is to be 
held there. ‘Teachers, pupils and 
parents all share the sense of being 
hosts to these many visitors. 

Teachers from along the roads and 
from the horseback schools back in the 
mountains will be there for the day’s 
program of demonstration and discus- 
sions conducted by the Servicio Co- 
operativo and the San Carlos teachers. 
From these meetings (heretofore they 
have been held at El Higo, the central 
school of the Nucleo Escolar) the 
teachers carry back ideas and materials 
to their own schools. A _ little later 
Susan and Thelma will come to their 
schools. Maybe the lunch program will 
be going smoothly. If not, there will be 
questions and quiet exploration and 
then—a “Prayer Meeting.” 

The ripples spread. Wherever we 
go in this section of Panama the word 
has gone before us. In the classroom, 
in the lunch program and home life 
activity, in the school gardens and in 
school and community relations the 
mark of the Servicio Cooperativo is 
easy to see. Hunger is not banished. 
Through the bare, brown feet, hook- 
worm still enters the young bodies and 
makes them listless. Malaria and tu- 
berculosis still strike too often. But 
the Servicio is encouraged. ‘The work 
will go on. There will be more “prayer 
meetings,” many more. 


let’s exchange ideas 
(Continued from page 160) 


ed variety; and music was played by a 
string ensemble from the music de- 
partment. The physics classes connect- 
ed the public address system and the 
photography class took motion pictures 
and made colored slides. 

The students in this advanced cloth- 
ing class worked steadily and_ hard. 
They had the experience of delving 
into subject matter which was new to 
them and coming up with the right 
answers. At the end of the semester, 
the class members expressed _ the 
thought they would be better clothing 
teachers for the varied learning they 
had received. They said that they had 
learned new skills and new techniques 
and had gained confidence and _ initia- 
tive in planning and carrying out those 
plans. The students recommended that 
the course be continued using the same 
procedure. 
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IT'S INVENTORY TIME! 


This is the time of year to take inventory of equipment and supplies in your homemaking 





classrooms and in school lunchrooms in order to decide which items must be replaced or 
supplemented for fall use. The listing below is not meant as a complete inventory, but 
rather as a suggestive check list for starting your inventory. Space is provided for you 
to note your specifications for size of items needed; type, such as gas or electric, and 
materials, such as stainless steel or aluminum. If you would like information on the man- 
ufacturers of any items needed for classroom or laboratory use, return the coupon below! 











Items Have | Needed Items Have Needed Items Have | Needed 
| 
Food Labs & School Lunch | spice Cleaning supplies 
Large Equipment staple foods brooms 
Cabinets Lazy Susan units brushes 
Canners | Racks cloths 
Cash registers dust pans 
Coffee urns Small Equipment mops 
: é : 
Dishwashers | | Aluminum foil | polishes 
Freezers | Baking pans scouring pads 
Garbage Disposal | Baskets Colande1 
Juicers, elec. | | Blenders Coffee pots 
Mixers, elec. food Cook books 
Ovens | | pastry Cookie sheets 
Potato peeler, power | | Bowls Corer 
Ranges | | mixing | Cutters 
electric | | salad | cookies 
gas | | Decdiiaee | | . pastry 
other | Cake | Cutting boards 
Refrigerators | racks | Dish pans 
electric testers | Double boilers 
gas | Canning supplies | Forks 
t e > | 
other } caps case | 
Scales Jars meat 
Sinks jar rings serving 
Slicing machines | jelly glasses | Fruit presses 
Steamer | tongs Fryers 
Stools, kitchen | Canisters Garbage cans 
Tables | | Can openers Graters 
pull-out hand Griddles 
serving | wall (Concluded on next page) 
steam 
| 
supply, wheeled | STS SSS SESS S SSE R TREE TTT R TRESS TESTERS TERETE EERE RETESET STEERER 
work 
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Towel dryer | 
Ventilating hood 
Ventilators 

Water cooler 
Water heater | 
Wheeled carts 


Please send me without obligation information on sources from = which 


to purchase the following: 


Storage | 

Bins ee A a “Ri ancicinne pnb ie’ andrew ae arn hse Bie atorgeis 
fiour | 
sugar | 
vegetable 

Bookcase | 

Cabinets | 

apron 

broom 


on, sca. o, sdvbxa i aed Matai Re EM d ead ob eh kd wee Aw we Sed RN 
cleaning | a ne eae A gee eee TS Per rere ahs | 
china 

cooking utensils POE RRB eR ge UP APR PCY SP WAIN aR ee pean iar benaceea 
filing 
linen 


2 ae See rer eee ae | rr a State Aer 
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Items Have | Needed Items Have | Needed Items Have | Needed 
Grinders | accessories | | Troners 
Hot plates linen | Irons 
Juicers, hand glassware conventional 
Kettles | silverware | steam 
Knife cabinets Tea kettles | Rack 
Knives Thermometers Sweater forms 
bread Thermostats | Sock forms 
carving ‘Toasters | ‘Tubs 
paring Trays Washers 
slicing Waffle irons automatic 
Labels conventional 
Lids Clothing Labs Water heaters 
Mats Chairs 
hot plate Display racks Child Car2 Unit 
place Dress forms Bath 
sink Ironing boards Bottles & nipples 


oven top 
Measuring cups 
Meat saw 
Menu racks 
Napkins 
Pans 

baking 

sauce 

stew 

utility 
Paper supplies 

garbage can liners 

freezer wrapping 

napkins 

shelf 

towels 

wax 
Pastry canvas 
Pitchers 
Potato masher 
Potato peeler, hand 
Pressure cooker 
Ramekins 
Reamer 
Recipe files 
Roasters, elec. 
Rolling pins 
Scissors, kitchen 
Scoops 

flow 

ice cream 

sugar 
Scrapers 

freezer 

rubber 
Serving dishes 

cups 

glasses 

plates 

saucers 

soup plates 
Sifters 
Silverware 
Skillets 
Spatulas 
Spoons 

measuring 

mixing 

serving 

wooden 
Strainers 


Table Equipment 
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Ironing pads 
sleeve board 
tailor cushion 

Irons 
conventional 
steam 

Microscope 

Mirrors 

Notions 
buttons 
hooks & eyes 
needles 
pins 
razor blades 
shoulder pads 
snap fasteners 
tailor chalk 
thimbles 
thread 
zippers 

Patterns 

Shears 
pinking 
straight edge 

Screen 

Sewing lockers 

Sewing machines 

Skirt marker 

Swatch cabinet 

Tables 
cutting 

Tape measures 

Yardsticks 


Grooming Unit 
Barber shears 
Base cabinets 
Hair clippers 
Hair dryers 
Manicure supplies 
Mirror 
Permanent wave 
supplies 
Shampoo tray 
Sink 
Laundry 
Chairs 
Clothes dryers 
Clothes line 


Hampers 
Hangers 

















Clothing 

Cots 

Crib 

Dressing table 
Medical supplies 
Play pen 
Scales 
Sterilizer 
Thermometer 
Toys 
Training seat 


Home Furnishings 


Bed linen 
Blankets 

cotton 

electric 

wool 
Carpet sweepers 
Curtains 
Draperies 
Floor coverings 
Furniture 

beds 

chairs 

sofas 

tables 

other 
Mattress pads 
Mattresses 
Paint 
Towels 
Vacuum cleaners 

tank 

upright 
Wallpaper 


Miscellaneous 


Bookcases 
Craft supplies 
Fans, electric 
Filing cabinets 
Ladder 
Projector 
Projector screen 
Tools 
hammer 
hardware 
pliers 
screwdriver 
Waste baskets 
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Samples of New Non-caloric Sweetener Ye @ 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, 32-page Sucaryl® recipe booklet, ‘‘Calorie 

without charge: Saving Recipes for Foods Sweetened 
Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many -). 


Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 


vo MOT Bree ; ees pciesnguesss bneeneeksaneeaeeneee 
School or Organization seeceteencesasucerenscenaes 


@ 
GNNE. ois acsucecs ; , 
City, Zone & State saceejekeckdcaseabue cases tee eaekue < <ueaeere eee tel ate 
61 Apr. 52 PH! 
ro omen Simeenanen 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me without charge ............ copies of the booklet, “Acetat 
the Beauty Fiber”, which contains all the facts about acetate . . . what it i 


* how to recognize acetate fabrics . . . how to care for them, how they wil! 
perform. (Send for as many copies as you need to distribute to your pupils.’ 
A Oe ear ee ee LT ee ee Te Ap a a Pe 
MIE eo ese ha eae NT ee oie eee ora Pee ee | 
AMINE Peo drad thas Ens 2 ae org Lage aye sista es ; a atuifectocb piiecerase) acetate ae 
RONG res Sail oS Se Red blieh las o Whew Bemiers y AME ase . OMG ticccn wens 
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Flexees Educational Division 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me: Mes. 
FREE BOOKLET 
“HOW TO WIN FIGURE BEAUTY” 


keyed to America’s new living habits—with helpful "figure-type” illustratioi 





Name retest a 

Hello! School... . rere sot > can H.S College 
Address... ce ; No. students Girls 
So | ee a ee Zone State. 


53 Apr. 52 PH 
Are you running out of new aman 


Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON'S WAX 


ideas for teaching this Spring? 


Racine, Wisconsin 





These Teaching Aids are professional 


cures for classroom spring fever. DEE ‘ Choose one! See ad on P. 154-155 | 








Check one. () Beautiflor (cleaning and polishing wax ) Pride (no- 
. . rubbing furniture wax ) Glo-Coat Self Polishing Wax Paste Wax 
Try them. They’ll make these a : cone 
Cream Wax [_] Waxed Floor Cleaner. 


last few months have special Please send me copies of NEW student circular, “ Housegleaming 
Checklist.” 
meaning and pleasure for you - 
and your students, too. re ee 
Sc / / Organization 
Address 
Cu Zone State 


6 Apr. 52 PH 


It’s Smart to Eat Breakfast 

KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me 16-page booklet for teenagers, I¢’s Smart to Eat Breakfast, wi 

practical food chart, tips on keeping trim. How good food habits pay c | 

in good hag pt my pe ferry “ page soe Lim: | 
e 30 cople lease rite to ello Ss, - 452, ome Economics Service 

More on the following pages ——> iwc Cicel Mich. ™ | 

Name oars 

a re 

Street . ; 

oP oe . Zone State 

8 Apr. 52 PH 
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Here Are More 
Teaching Aids For You. 


Don’t forget next Fall. 
Now’s the time to build up 





an interesting reserve of 


up-to-date material for next year. 


Don’t wait—and don’t be late! 


Send your coupons now. 


All you have to do is: 


1. Read the coupons 


2. Fill in those you want 





3. Mail to: 


Practical Home Economies 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Martin Fabrics Corporation ORDER TODA) 

48 West 38th Street Only 15¢ a copy 

New York 18, N. Y. For all your studenst 
"How to Make Flattering Martin Velvet Rope and 
Ribbon Accessories for Smart Wear Everywhere" 

35 Smart Ways to Sew and Save @ Easy Directions @ +» Color Guic 


Please send me, postpaid, ........ copies of this selene 
useful booklet at only 15c a copy. I enclose $.........- 


Pre ee errr Terre ene ae rare ee es rey eee Ree) 
ID ss ae asics de OE OO SAME NE SGT HER STEER CRESTS Ss Position 

0 a OTe ee Fe ere ee Serr re ye ee LL eee 
City TOMB... s0% State 





Director of Summer Sessions 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE 

Corvallis, Oregon 

Please send me further information on Courses offering: 
C] Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; [] Foods, Nutrition, Family Life, Hog 
Administration; [] Home Economics Education; oO Workshops. 


of SAS) 2 eee Toe re ee ee ee re ee Ce See ee 


ULE AAT MURINE co ae os ance seiie ois sss Wea 3 Ub 2 aT dA Wis FOS OR wHS 0 Oe EF 
SCO) OE MOGEANICAHON: 5 5.555 656d oeics 6s eo oa ew a siesinaie siiee crease sed 
FERRO Sh actus See ae we ee 498 Ain CLC ET BRR sacs ois aces sien 


ee ee ee ee et te ee 


RIT Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send: one copy Dyeing in the Washing Machine—Free—telling be 
colors for machine dyeing, how to dye color over color, results to expect vid 
automatic and non-automatic washers. 


Name 
Address 
City 

State 
Teacher of 
School 


Available in single copies only. 
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FREE BOOKLET! “SMART FASHION STITCHES” 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educational Dept. } 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the new 24-page booklet ‘Sma 
Fashion Stitches,” illustrating and explaining in detail how to do 9 decorati 
stitches without attachments. 





pieine: .45.557.5 See ere a eee ors Ts ee |, | ee ere 
MM eocRc kp oe WI ik oi vga bs 6.x nae eeee ee OGM si).:4. 6 3< 5% 
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United Fruit Company 
Offers Teaching Kit 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK BOC 
with all recipe illustrations in four colors. A new edu 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also in full col 
Both are in the NEW TEACHING KIT, free to 
Home Economics teachers. United Fruit Company, P 





Name 





School plates a a ee $s Eerie eee hee ee ee corese® 
AGUTESS 2 5...555. rrr ee Le eee ree Lee oe Te ee 
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Wheat Flour Institute 

309 Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Please send me without charge: 

C1 a. FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT (How To Eat Better F 
Less Money) complete teachers’ suggestion unit. 

C] b. Catalog of other free nutrition teaching aids. 
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SEE You 


IN ATLANTIC city. fs) > 














We'll be interested in your comments on the 
new baking and frying manuals and your use 
of the film strip, “Fried Foods for Menu 
Magic.” If you have not seen or used these 
educational supplements, we'll be happy to 
show them to you. Do stop and compare notes 
with us on the interests we all share. 
Cordially yours, 
LYDIA COOLEY, 


Director, Home Economics Department, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 17, Ohio 
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America’s most popular 
brand of shortening 


for all baking and frying ! 
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Your students will love ’em! 


New high-style stitches 


with out atta ch ments | 


Learn how to do them .. . how to teach them 


...in one FREE lesson at your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER! 


Here’s the cleverest collection of fashion stitches you ever 
saw ... smart, decorative touches that can dress up the 


simplest dress or blouse! 


SPARK STITCH for a Handsome Housecoat! 


This glamorous housecoat was just another 
housecoat until given allure by means of a 
little extra time—and a new SINGER stitch! 
Does wonders for blouses, too. Equally pretty 


Specially developed by SINGER. Every one of them is easy 
to do—without attachments of any kind—on a modern 
SINGER* Sewing Machine. 

Your SINGER SEWING CENTER will be glad to show you 
how to do them—how to teach them—in just one short 
lesson. No charge. No obligation. Stop in today. Add these 
new stitches to your sewing courses! 


BOUCLE STITCH for Smart Tweed Suit-dress! 


Looks like something straight from the Rue 
de la Paix! But no—anyone can do it. Make 
a simple stitch adjustment on your SINGER, 
and away you go—glamorizing dresses, mono- 





on taffeta, satin, rayon, wool. gramming, decorating stoles. 








SPIRAL CABLE STITCH for Cardigan or Bolero! METALLIC STITCH for Fabulous Evening Gown! 


Imagine gleaming gold on a blue-yoked dance 
frock! Or daytime linen collared and cuffed 
with silvery swirls! All it takes is imagination 
—and a SINGER — to turn the drabbest dress 
into an outfit of elegance! 


Amazing—how this easy-to-do SINGER stitch 
adds new fashion interest to everyday jack- 
ets and blouses. Smart, too, on stoles and 
skirts. Try white on black, red on white, or 
metallic thread on sheer wool. 





NN VON WRU SS 





© Complete information on the threads and 
fabrics to be used. 


© Suggested decorative uses for each stitch. 


® 24 exciting pages. 
® Beautiful full-color photographs. 


® Detailed directions for doing all 9 smart 


new SINGER Fashion Stitches. @ A valuable book for your permanent files. 


ORDER TODAY— USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 





*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY All rights reserved for all countries, 
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